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The Web of a Woman's Life. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
CHAPTER VIIL.—[continvep.] 


Grant Maythorn, handsome, noble, and gen- 
erous, took a decided distaste to the amiable and 
polished Mr. Moreton. Why, he could not have 
explained to himself, but there was the fact, 
stubborn and stern, as facts usav ity are. 

Supper was ed. Mr. Moreton occu- 
pied & seat by the side of Alice, and Grant sat 

Mr. Moreton contrived to be agree- 
able and entertaining, without once taking his 
eyes from Alice, who sat, abashed and silent, at 
his left hand. Twice, during the meal, Grant 
Maythorn half-started from his seat as if under 
the influence of some half-formed purpose—but 
he controlled himself, and went quietly through 
with his duties as host. Mr. Moreton lingered 
a half hour after supper; he must hear Miss 
Maythorn sing and play; and he accompanied 

" her with a rich and powerful tenor voice. 

And Grant Maythorn, instead of listening and 
applauding, as by courtesy bound to do, stroll- 
eil out on the piazza and whistled “ Hail Colum- 
bia,” in vigorous oppositi Mr. M took 
an early leave, begging permission to call on the 
ensuing day, and display his portfolio of sketches ; 
they were nothing striking, or beautiful in their 
execation, he sid; but they were mostly views 
of scenes round about Green Hill, and perhaps 
Miss Alice would like to examine them. She 
could probably suggest judicious alterations in 
them. 

Grandmother Maythorn, with her characteristic 
hospitality, invited the gentleman to remain all 
night, but thanking her kindly, he declined ; he 
had engaged lodgings at the “Blue Lion” in 
the village, just below the bend of the river. 

“A fine young man, I should judge! very 
agreeable, and good-looking!’ said Mrs. May- 
thorn, when Mr. Moreton had shut the front gate 
behind him. 

“He sings well; 
grave,” 
curls, 

“Humph !” ejaculated Grant, and that humph 
meant a great deal. But then young men are 
prone to be jealous of each other’s attractions, 
and it is not always wise to receive their opin- 
ions of each other in good faith. 

Mr. Moreton called the next day, and the 
next, and so on, for a fortnight. Sometimes he 
brought as an excuse for his visit—his fiute— 
sometimes, his portfolio of sketches, and quite 
frequently he came without any apology. His 
sketches were really evidences of talent, if not of 
genius; and Alice, with her love of the beautiful, 
could not well avoid giving her meed of admira- 
tion to the life-like views of landscapes, in the 
vicinity of Green Hill. 

Mrs. Maythorn treated the young artist as she 

+ did everybody else, with kind and polite con- 
sideration; but Grant took no particular pains 
to conceal his dislike. And Moreton fully real- 
ized that whenever he met Grant Maythorn he 
was in the neighborhood of a pent-up volcano, 
and conducted himself accordingly. One quiet 
evening toward the close of July, Moreton asked 
Alice to walk a little way with him; it was cool 
asd bracing out of doors, and there was a full 
moon. Alice hesitated ; she did not care to go, 
bat just at that moment, Dr. Hargrave opened 
the front gate, and she hastened to put on her 
hat and shawl. At the door, she took Moreton’s 
offered arm, and on the steps the pair met the 
young physician. 

Hargrave’s serious gray eyes expressed sur- 
prise—and his good evening had an unconscious 
reproach in its tones. Alice hurried her com- 
panion along, with a little flutter of coquettish 
satisfaction at having made Hargrave uncom- 
fortable, for though she respected and esteemed 
the doctor, she did not requite his love. 

Mr. Moreton took the path that led to a ruined 
mill a mile further down the river; a quiet, 
shaded path in the day time, but now dark and 
gloomy with night shadows. 
Alice clung closer to his arm; he took her hand 
in both of his and pressed it warmly. 

“Alice,” he said, in his softest voice—while 
his great, fearful eyes were fixed on her upturn- 
ed face—“ do you know why I asked you to walk 
with me, this evening *” 

“It was so pleasant, you said.” 

“Trae. But I wanted you for anoth 
a weightier reason. I wanted to tell you some- 
thing that very nearly concerns—Ah, here is my 
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much better than Dr. Har- 
said Alice, with a little toss of her golden 


Instinctively, 





carriage, now! 
bespoke it fora ride to Pierceville. 
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ised to meet a friend and patron there, at nine, 


this evening.” 

He drew out his watch, and examined its face 
in the moonlight. 

“Tt is already half-past nine—your sweet 
society, Alice, made me ignore the flight of time. 
It will be useless to go over to-night, Hartwell 
will have retired before I could reach my ap- 
pointment. You can return, John; no, stay! 
It is so fine, Alice, we will ride a couple of miles, 
if you would like. Ihate to send the fellow off 
without having used the carriage.” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Moreton, but I would rather 
not go. Let us return home. I regret having 
caused you to fail in your appointment.” 

“Itis of slight consequence, Alice. Come, 
allow me to assist you in—we will go round by 
the alder brook and upto Green Hill. It is too 
delightful to go in-doors, yet. And besides, I 
want to talk with you. You know I leave this 
place to-morrow, and heaven only knows if I 
shall ever return! Youcannot refuse me, Alice, 
for our friendship’s sake.” 

He had placed her within the carriage and 
seated himself beside her, before she was fully 
aware of it, and they were whirled along the 
smooth road with wind-like rapidity. Moreton 
passed his arm around his companion, and at- 
tempted to take her hand, but she drew quickly 
away from him. 

“ Let me go, sir; please let us return! it is— 
it is—not right for me to be riding with you at 
this time. Let me go!” 

“My dear little Puritan! Just set yourself at 
rest, Alice, I would not harm a single hair of 
your head. I love you, Alice Maythorn—love 
you deeply and tenderly, and I want you for 
mine—mine own !” 

“*Mr. Moreton, you are unkind and cruel thus 
to take advantage of me, and force me to listen 
to what I would not, otherwise hear ; 
you my friendship—nothing more !’” 

“But time changes all things, Alice. It wily 
change your heart, andI shall yet win your love. 
Something tells me that it is not a vain hope.” 

“T tell you, sir, I do not love you! I never 
shall! And let the subject drop.” 

“T am your obedient slave, Alice—I will say 
no more, though my heart breaks.” 

He sank back in his corner of the carriage, 
and covered his face in his hands. They went 
on with increased speed—the wheels rumbled 
over a bridge ; descended a steep hill; turned a 
sharp corner, and still kept on. 
out of the window, and scanned the roadside 
with eager eyes. It was entirely unfamiliar to 
her—and she began to feel a dull fear at her 
hé&art. 

“Where are we going?” 
He roused himseli, 
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ing her companion. and 





Alice leaned | 


pointments of that 
she asked, address- | 


looked out of the window, as though in doubt of | 


their whereabouts. 

“ John has taken the Lack road, I think ; 
smoother than the other. We will soon 
You are not alarmed, I hope* 
cannot have so little confidence in me?” 


You 
His 


home. 
voice was fall of tender reproach. 

For anoth 
the cour 
with every yard passed over, and at length Alice 
began to be scriously alarmed. 





ot half hour they rode on in silence, 
growing more and more unfaniliar 
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be at | 


A TERRIBL 


COVERY. 
“Where are we going, sir? I demand to 
know? This is not the way to Green Hill!” 

He only replied by forcing her down on the 
seat beside him, and placing his hand over her 
lips. She struggled to free herself—but he was 
strong and held her securely. She conld not 
cry out—her hands were clasped closely in his— 
she was powerless. And now, she realized that 
she was right in her first impressions regarding 
this night ride. She ought not to have come! 
Mr. Moreton was a parative stranger—she 
knew nothing of him—O, wretched girl! Why 
did she put faith in his smooth pretences? O, 
that she were back with Uncle Grant, and Grand- 
mother Maythorn once more! She would never 
think her life at Green Hill stupid again; she 
would even be polite to Dr. Hargrave. 

Poor little Alice, she made a thousand good 
resolves as to what she would do, when once 
more at home—but that day was far distant. 
At length, it seemed an age to the captive girl, 
the carriage turned from its course, and the 
wheels grated hoarsely on a gravel walk. Direct- 
ly, there was a sound as of the opening and 
shutting of a heavy gate—then a ride of a few 
rods over a grassy or soft surface—and then the 
horses stopped. Moreton released her, only re- 
taining possession of one hand. The chaise 
door was opened from without, and Moreton 
lifted her down the steps to the ground. 

They had drawn up at the entrance of a gray 
stone building of vast extent, and dark as night 
with the shadows cast upon it by the fir 
trees with which it was surrounded. Before 
Alice could speak, or even cry out, she was 
borne within, and the massive door closed be- 
hind her. She stood with Moreton in a hall 
large and gloomy, panelled with black oak, and 
dimly lighted by a swinging lamp depending 
from the ceiling. The place was damp and moist 
like a tomb; anda cold chill ran through the 
form of the girl, as she breathed the pent atmos- 
phere. 

Unheeding her frantic cries for release, More- 
ton caught her in his arms, and bore her up a 
broad stone staircase—through several dark cor- 
ridors—across numerous apartments, all sur- 
charged with the same charnel-house air, and into 
a square chamber, which had no windows, but 
was lighted by a glass dome set in the roof. The 
chamber was handsomely furnished, the furniture 
was all ancient, carved mahogany ; and the tent- 
ed bedstead in the alcove looked not unlike a 
bier, with its hangings of sable purple. A silver 
lamp burned on the table, and threw a dim, un- 
certain radiance around the room. Alice shivered 
with unknown dread as her eye t@& in the ap- 
gloomy chaniber; 
nameless terror took possession of her being. 

Moreton, with a stern brow, and arms folded 
across his breast, stood with his back against the 
closed door, regarding his prisoner with an ex- 
pression very difficult to analyze: Alice in her 
spotless robes, 





and a | 





her beautiful hair falling in wild | 


| confusion over her shoulders—her crimson shaw! | 


hanging loosely across her arm, and her frighten- 
ed, eager eyes fixed on the dark, handsome face 
ofthe man. For full five minutes neither spoke ; 


terror and indignation kept Alice silent; and 


Moreton seemed to find his content in the gaze | 


which never wavered, or wandered from the face 


At last, Alice spoke : 


of the girl. “ Sir—Mr. 
Moreton !” 

“ Well, dear lady!” 

“What means this outrage? Answer me, 


instantly, I command you !” 

“Ha, thou art a spirited bird, and spirit well 
becomes thee! You will know why you are 
here full soon enough for your peace, I apprehend. 
Meanwhile, be quiet, for nothing you can do will 
avail for your freedom. You are powerless. 
Bat I am merciful, and will not use my power to 
harm you. Trust me in this, dear girl, and now 
Tleave you.” 

He closed the door behind him, and the click 
of the bolt in the lock assured Alice that she 
was indeed a prisoner ! 

A dead, doleful silence fell upon the placo— 
more terrible than the most frightful uproar ; 
for everything reminded the horrified girl of a 
tomb, so chill and desolate! She threw herself 
on her knees, crying out, bitterly : 

“O God! O God! for what fate am I 
reserved ?”” 

And the mysterious echocs of the great room 
caught up her voice, and repeated it from nook 
to nook, dill it died away in a hollow murmur in 
the depths of some distant, ghostly chamber. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE LETTER WITH THE BLACK 8RAL. 


** Thou hast a eecret hidden in thy heart 
A close-kept secret that T may not share ; 
But knowing that the lam» is not more free from art, 
Thy spotiess image in my breast I'l] wear.” 

Tue quiet, peaceful happiness of Thornwood 
was entirely broken up. The master was cold, 
haughty, and unrelenting; the mistress pale, 
sad, and unconfiding. They *were indeed 
strangers ! 

No word of the midnight interview had passed 
the lips of either, since the night when Colonel 
Moncrieffe had sought the confidence of his wife, 
and been refused. 


Both were proud, both lacked | 


the spirit of Christian forgiveness, and both were | 
wanting in that brightest of heavenly graces— | 


charity. 

as before ; 
pulous exactness ; 
no outward act of respect for her, as the woman 
whom he had made his wife. 


Mrs. Moncrieffe went about the house | 
attending to every duty with scru- | 
and her husband left undone | 


But their hearts | 


were sealed to each other; a wall ten times more | 


indestructible than of doubly cemented granite, 
was raised between them. 

Annabel’s step was listless—her whole appear- 
ance bespoke ianguor of body and spirit. 
crimson had fied from her checks and lips ; 
rarely smiled—and the servants whispered togeth- 
er, saying that some great grief had come upon 


she 


their mistress. 
for Divine worship on the Sabbath—and the 
neighboring gentry who had formerly visited her, 
finding their calis unretarned, and their civilities 
unreciprocated, held aloof, and spared her their 
unwelcome visits. 

At times, Colonel Moncrieffe’s eye dwelt on 
his wife with something akin to the old tenderness 
in its expression, but if caught thus, his whole 
countenance would change, and his features 
would assume their wonted grim rigidity. To 
no ome did Anuabel confide the cause of her 


The | 


She left the house never, save | 








estrangement from her husband; not even her 
daughter, Helen, knew aught of it, for when she 
had questioned her mother regarding the strange 
coolness of her father, Annabel had grown so 
deadly pale, and bidden her to drop the sub- 
ject in so pained a voice, that Helen had stifled 
her anxiety and kept silent. 

The fair young spring came and went; sum- 
mer, brieht with sunshine aad flowers, clothed the 
earth with beauty, but there was only cotd indif- 
ference between the master and mistress of 
Thornwood. Annabel was sitting in her room, 
one day in August, essaying to read, but the book 
Jay wide open on her knee, while her eyes were 
fixed mournfully on the vapory hare of beat that 
quivered along the southern horizon. The low 
murmur of the waves as they beat up the sandy 
shore, car:c to her window in a breath of music, 
but she took no pleasure in the sound; the crim- 
son arrows of a fiery sunset were bristling up the 
western sky, but she gave them no heed. She 
was roused from her revery by the entrance of a 
servant—a faithful boy, whom she had brought 
from the Glen. 

He bore in his hand a silver salver, on which 
lay a single letter, in an envelop with a black 
border, and sealed with a black seal. Tho lady 
took it up with listless indifference, but as her 
eye canght the «uperscription, she grew pale as 


| death. 





“James,” she said, quickly, “who brought 
this letter from the office 1” 

“T brought it, myself, missis: I was down to 
Brooklyn on an errand for the cook, and hap- 
pened to go into the letter office. The man 
*cognized me at once, and gave me this, saying 
he guessed you ought to have it, on account of 
the black seal.”’ 

She heaved a sigh of relief, and threw the boy 
a piece of silver. 

“Thank you, James. And it will not be ne- 
cessary for you to say to any one that you got a 
letter for me to-day.” 

“ Yes, missis.”’ 

Annabel gathered up her work and book, and 
retiring into her chamber, closed and locked the 
door behind her. She threw herself into an 
easy-chair, holding the letter in her hand, but she 
scemed in no haste to make the acquaintance of 
its contents. Twice she lifted it up to break the 
seal, but let it fall again, as though unequal to 
the effort. After a time, she seemed to gain 
strength, and tore it open. There were two 
closely written sheets, and as she read, every 
vestige of color went out from her face, leaving 
her pale as marble. Her eyes seemed frozen to 
the paper. fier hands clutched it convulsively, 
and the muscles of her mouth were rigid as those 
of a corpse. The sun went down, and darkness 
came on, while she sat there, but she took no 
note of time. Thrice, Helen knocked at her 
door, and called “ mother,”’ but received no an- 
swer. The clock struck nine, its silvery chime 
aroused Mrs. Moncrieffe. She sprang up, and 
paced the floor rapidly, the letter still grasped in 
her hand. 

“What can Idot O, Heaven! what can I 
do? Tied hand and foot, of what avail were all 
my efforts? God help me !” 

She threw open the sash, and leaned out into 
the night. A cool wind stirred the honeysuckle 
branches, and breathed softly on ber hot brow. 
The calm and serenity of the night seemed to 
give her resolution. She drew her writing-desk 
to the window, and wrote rapidly for half an hour. 
When she had finisucd a somewhat lengthy let- 
ter, she took from an inner compartment of the 
desk a roll of hank bills, counted them carefully, 
and enclosed them 1n the letter, which she sealed 
and directed, 

The effort of writing seemed to exhaust her— 
she leaned back in her chair—her bead sank on 
the sill of the open window, and her eyes closed 
ina deadly swoon. How long che lay thus she 

could ne* tell, but she was awakened at length 
by a sense of chilliness and numbness all over 
her body. She was reclining still on the chair, 
and there wasa heavy shower of rain surging 
end roaring past the window. Her clothes were 
wet with the rain, and her long hair dripped with 
She felt cold and chilled o the very 
heart, and it was se long time before she could 
bell-cord. 

Presently, ste heard the voice of her maid, 
Judith, asking for admittance at the door, which 
was locked ; she crept to the threshold and tarn- 
ed the key. 

“ Take me up, Judith, and lay me on the bed 
I bave had a swoon, but de pot elarm any one.” 

Judith had been raised in the St. Albans fam- 
ily, and was discreet and sensi 


water. 


move far enough to reach the 


ble, and witieal, 
accustomed to the strange moods of her mistress 
She lifted the slight figure with ease, and placed 
her upon the bed, asking no questions, cxprose- 
ing no surprise, though she was trembling wich 
anxiety. She disrobed the unhappy ledy, and 
as soon as possible, placed her in a hot bath, 
which restored energy and warmth, but left her 
weak asaninfant. And under the influence of « 
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powerfal composing draught, she fell into a edep 
slumber about daybreak. 

At sunrise, Helen came in for her morning 
kiss, but started back in affright at sight of her 
mother’s deathly face. Judith raised her fimger 
warningly, as she said in a whisper : 

“ Missis had a bad spell in the night, and is 
a sleeping off the "fects of it now. Miss Helen 
musn’t wake her.” 

Helen, too well accustomed to her mother’s 
mysterious life, and knowing well that some se- 
eret sorrow was wearing her away, only sighed, 
and sat down to watch beside her, while Judith 
went to get a little sleep. The sad, attenuated 
face, with its clearly defined blue veins, and its 
expression of hopeless suffering, struck a pang to 
the heart of the affectionate daughter. She bent 
over, and kissed the thin cheek, while a single 
tear which she could not repress fell on the fore- 
head of the sleeper. The great eyes unclosed 
with a look of the wildest affright, but the sight 
of the girl re-assured her. 

“Helen,” she said, “‘ Helen, come close to the 
bed, where I can see you. Where is Judith ?” 

“Gone to take some rest, dear mother. I am 
your nurse now.” 

“ That is well, thank you, my daughter. 
en, how old are you?” 

“Dear mother, you know that I am fifteen in 
October.” 

“Yes, know. You are very young, Helen, 
but I can do nootherwise. Are you able to bear 
a heavy burden? Are your young shoulders 
equal to it!” 

Helen, surprised, but never doubting her 
mother, replied : 

“Try me.” 

Annabel drew down the beautiful head of the 
girlto her bosom, and kissed the bright lips. 
There seemed to be a struggle going on in her 
breast, but she conquered it, and said: 

“Yes, 1 willtry you. Promise me, Helen, 
that you will keep my secret, that you will be 
silent as the grave, let what will befall us! 
Promise me this, and abide by the vow, or weak 
and feeble as Iam, I must arise and go myself 
to Brooklyn this very night!” 

“The lips of the dead shall not be so mute as 
mine, mother !” 

“ My own dear daughter! But I will burden 
you with nothing that I can in any wise avoid! 
I would not load you with the trials of existence 
before your time. Yonder, in my desk, is a let- 
ter, sealed and directed, and that letter must be 
in the mail that goes out at seven this evening. 
My reason, if not my life, depends on the speed 
with which it reaches its destination! I can 
trust it in the hands of no servant, in the hands 
of no living being save yourself, for I tell you 
plainly that I would rather die a thousand 
deaths than your father, dearly as I love him, 
should know of its existence! It is a terrible, 
terrible thing thus to have an interest in which 
a husband cannot sympathize—but it cannot be 
different! I am powerless to avert it! Now, 
Helen, will you still trust and pity your poor 
mother, and take that letter to Brooklyn to- 
night ?” 

“T will, mother.” 

“And you will not—Helen, remember I have 
chosen to confide in you—you will not even 
look at the superscription! You must not know 
the name of the town to which it is directed!” 

“ Mother, I will be obedient.” 

“I trust you. To-night, at five o’clock you 
can take black Bess and set out. Kiss mo, 
Helen, and leave me now; I want to be alone.” 

And the girl kissed her, and went softly from 
the room. 

* * * * * 

The letter was delivered, and Helen on her re- 
turn home. A half mile from Thornwood she 
overtook her father, who had descended from his 
chaise for the exercise of walking. A pleased 
smile lit up his face as he recognized her, for 
Helen was his pride. 

“Ha, Helen, my dear; 
been ?” 

Her forehead flushed hotly, but she was truth- 
ful, and answered him truthfully. 

“To Brooklyn, father.” 

“Ah, and you missed of me—did yout I 
came out earlier than usual. But thank you all 
the same for your thoughtfulness. Iam always 
glad to have you come to meet me, Helen.” 

How thankful she was that he was self-deceived, 
for she had little art, and still less desire for 
deception. 

“ Helen,” he said, smoothing the glossy mane 
of her horse, “ you know Guy Winchester?” 

A little flush rose to the maiden’s cheek—her 
lips quivered and made her voice tremble. 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ He called on me to-day, and informed me of 
what I have long suspected. He loves you, 
Helen; and by-and-by, would make you his 
wife.” 

The crimson mounted higher, and suffused her 
very forehead, but she kept silent. 

“Speak, Helen! what should I have told him 
in answer to this audacious request ?’’ 

“ Your wishes, father.” 

“My dutiful girl! But I did even better than 
that! I referred him to my daughter, altogether. 
He is a noble young man, I have loved him 
from his youth up. His father was the bosom 
friend of my youth. I could not ask for a wor- 
thier man to receive the best gift which I have 
it in my power to bestow! But it is sti!l many 
years before you will leave me, Helen; you are 
young, and he is in his first manhood. When 
you are eighteen, he will be twenty-seven—and 
then it will be time enough to talk of the wed- 
ding. And God bless you in your choice, Helen. 
And so here we are at Thornwood !” 

Annabel’s exposure on the night of her swoon 
brought on a violent nervous fever, which mo- 
mentarily threatened to snap the thread of life. 
For five weeks she hovered between time and 
eternity—and for hours at a time, those who 
watched beside her could not tell whether she 
breathed or not. 

Colonel Moncrieffe, conscience-stricken for bis 
harshness to her, rebuked constantly by that 
white, suffering face, became as tender towards 
her as awoman. Her helplessness disarmed his 

indignation; her distress made his heart ache 


Hel- 


where have you 


with a new pang. What if she should die with- 
out ever knowing that he had loved her always ? 
loved her in spite of all? What if she should 
be put into the silent coffin before he had heard 
her voice pronouncing her forgiveness of his un- 
kindness? However much she had sinned— 
and of that God only knew—he had sinned, 
also ; for had he not promised that whatever 
might happen he wonld be content, knowing that 
her love was his only ? 

And in his sincere repentance, Ray Moncrieffe 
wasa new man. A man full of charity, and 
forbearance, and love. The physicians gave up 
all hope of Annabel’s recovery—their skill was 
of little avail—they said ; her disease was of the 
mind rather than of the body. And night and 
day, her husband cried to Heaven for her life— 
only her life—the one priceless boon—now doubly 
dear to him since he had been so near losing it. 
Perhaps, Heaven heard his prayers with a favor- 
ing ear; for certain it was that Annabel, from 
the grave’s brink, was given back to his arms. 

Towards the close of October, she began to 
mend, and one quiet, golden afternoon, when the 
sunshine made everything mellow with yellow 
light, Ray Moncrieffe carried her down stairs to 
their sitting-room. And the servants, after con- 
gratulating their mistress, and Helen after kiss- 
ing her mother, went out and left the husband 
and wife alone. 

“Annabel,”—Colonel Moncrieffe’s tones were 
firm with determination—“ before another word 
passes between us, let me implore your forgive- 
ness! You know well to what I refer! I ask 
no explanation of anything, I trust you entirely.” 
O, what a glow of beautiful light broke over 
her wan face as she lifted it to his. 

“And you can trust me, Ray! You would 
always trust me if you knew all!” 

“Ido. Believe me in this. And time shall 
prove it to you. Annabel, from this hour, let us 
have no more of these terrible estrangements ! 
It nearly killed you! it come nigh making of me 
amadman! Kiss me, dear wife, there is to be no 
more coldness between us.” 

This assurance of faith in her was better than 
any cordial to the spirit of Mrs. Moncrieffo. 
Soothed by his love, she convalesced rapidly, 
and before the departure of the mild Indian sum- 
mer, she was able to walk about the grounds and 
gardens of Thornwood. 


CHAPTER X. 
CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 


What's yet in this 
That bears the name Yet in this life 
Lie hid « thousand deatns; ‘yet death we fear, 
That makes these odds all even.—SuaksPsaue. 

Green Hitt was in commotion. Alice, the 
pride and pet of the household was missing, and 
beyond the fact that she had gone to walk with 
Mr. Moreton, nothing was known. 

Early the ensuing morning, Mr. Moreton had 
called at the cottage for Alive to go with him to 
“Jackson’s Glen’”’—a defile, a mile or more 
above Green Hill—which he proposed sketching. 
She had promised the previous night, to accom- 
pany him thither, he said. When informed of 
her unexplained absence, he was greatly sur- 
prised and alarmed; he had parted with her at 
the gate—about half-past nine—he said ; and had 
supposed that she had gone directly into tho 
house. He expressed the liveliest concern for 
her discovery ; and threw aside all other business 
to join in the search. The day passed, and no 
clue to the missing girl was obtained. The 


then Gray set off to the village for agsistance, 





another journey in the forlorn hope that it might 
bring him tidings of the missing. 

At Green Hill, all was ruin and desolation. 
The crops fell down in their ripeness, and en- 
riched the ground—the corn grew yellow on the 
stem, and the wheat field was like a golden sea, 
but no careful hand gathered the grain into the 
garner. The very dog went about the house 
with a listless, melancholy step; amd Alice's 
kitten moped in obscure corners, and forgot to 
play with the balls of cotton lying in the unused 
work-basket. The once cheerful house was berg 
the abode of the dead. B was 
for the master roamed about the country like a 
maniac; and the aged mistress found no work 
for her hands to do. 

Dr. Hargrave, the man who had once hoped 
to be Alice’s husband, came over to the cottage 
every day, to sit an houg with the lonely old 
woman ; and to him would she pour out her 
fond affection for Alice in tears, and broken sen- 
tences, most affecting to listen to. 

* * * > * 

October lit her fires of crimson on the wooded 
hills, and purpled the grapes on the hillside vines, 
but still Alice Maythorn lingered away! Con- 
jecture had long ceased as to her fate—there was 
no clue on which to hanga single thread of 
evidence. 

But one quiet evening a fearful thing disturb- 
ed the calm of the neighborhood! a frightful 
discovery palled every face with horror, and 
filled every heart with indignant cries for ven- 
geance on the murderer! 

Yes, on the murderer ! 

Two men from a distant village, friends of 
Victor Moreton, in company with that gentle- 
man, were engaged in fishing in the river a quar- 
ter of a mile below Green Hill. Moreton had 
laid aside his hook and line, and taken up his 
pencil, ‘preparatory to making a sketch of the 
opposite hills, which yer clothed in sunset 
splendor. Mr. Gray, the younger of his com- 
panions, threw in his Ticok, whee. a slight ripple 
broke the surface of the water; and when he 
would have drawn it out, he cad it fast. He 
gave a more Orel a and the hook fell at 





his feet, but it had it with it, the. fragment 
of a piece of bag, Be > oe with lace. 
The two anglers. looked at each one saad a 
glance of singular inteligence 

Moreton. He are ena 


versed together for a pote sk a 

His story aroused the ay = Hy population, and 
men, women, and children came hurriedly to the 
spot. The river was dragged, and from the spot 
where Gray had cast his line, they took up the 
dead body of a woman! Thebody of a woman, 
dressed in blue muslin, with long golden hair, 
reeking and dripping all over the tender grass 
and flowers on which they laid her. 

And at the very moment, when with reverent 
awe they laid her down on the back of the stream, 
Grant Maythorn rode up with rapid pace, and 
dismounted. He push his way through the 
crowd of horrified gazers, to the side of the corpse, 
and fixed upon the'obliterated lineaments a look 
of agonized scrutiny. 

“Great God!” he cried, in a voice whose 
piercing anguish struck to the heart of every lis- 
tener—‘‘it is her dress, and her golden hair! 
And the very bracelet on her arm—see ! a band 
of gold set with a single opal !” 

[sez ENGRAVING.| 
He lifted up the death-chilled hand, and the 





neighbors, with whom Alice was a favorite, turn- 
ed out en masse, to assist in scouring the country 
round about, but all their exertions were in vain, 
for Alice was not found. It was a deep, un- 
fathomable mystery, and many tinged their 
conjectures with the dark shade of blood! It 
was talked over at the little tavern, and alluded 
to by the gray-haired minister in the village 
church; sturdy farmers lowered their voices 
when they spoke of it, and thrifty matrons grew 
pale as they talked over the strange affair at their 
weekly sewing bees. 

Grandmother Maythorn was almost frantic 
with the uncertainty of suspense; and Grant 
gave himself time for neither rest nor sieep. He 
was in the saddle continually, going from point 
to point; instituting inquiries, which gave no 
satisfaction, and leading on fruitless expediti 


precious stone gleamed and sparkled like a globe 
of fire. There could be no doubt as to the iden- 
tity of the body ; all that remained of Alice May- 
thorn lay before that crowd of awe-stricken 
gazers! Jt was a terrible thing! A fearful 
weight of guilt lay upon some one’s shoulders ! 
And who should point out the offender? Men 
looked in each other’s faces and grew pale; and 
women huddled closely together, too much hor- 
rified to shed tears. 

Yes, there was crime somewhere, at the door 
of some one! Alice had died by the hand of 
violence, for the knife of the assassin still welter- 
ed in her heart; and a heavy stone tied to her 
waist had hidden the dreadfal secret from the 
sight of men. Had hidden it—but it was secret 
no longer—that dead body had come up from the 
water’s depths—providentially—and d ded 


Victor Moreton was one of the coroner's wit- 
nesses; and gave his testimony with evident 
reluctance. He had no wish, he said, to say 
aught that should implicate any one—much less 
the uncle of one whom he had so highly esteem- 
ed. And when all was over, and the verdict of 
the coroner's jury rendered—none were surprised 
that Grant Maythorn was arrested on the spot, 
on the charge of murder, and thrown into the 
county jail to await his trial. 

Poor Mrs. Maythorn heard the tidings like one 
in atrance. The kind neighbor who had broken 
this to her as gently as possible, was amazed at 
the apparent apathy which she manifested. She 
never stirred, or spoke; her face lost all ex- 
pression, and her eyes were fixed on vacancy, 
with a dull, stupid stare. And unable to com- 
prehend this new phase in the conduct of one in 
affliction, the neighbor left her alone in the house, 
saving the presence of the kitchen girl, and re- 
turned home. Dr. Hargrave entered the sitting- 
room soon afterward, and found the aged wo- 
man sitting in her chair—pale and _ still—with 
wide open eyes and folded hands. He spoke 
her name, but she gave no answer ; he lifted up 
her hand, it was chill in death! The news of 
her son’s evident guilt had killed her! 

And in his gloomy cell, shut vut from the 
light of day, with the fetters of the criminal con- 
fining his limbs—Grant Maythorn heard the 
melancholy tidings. His mother was dead! 
His aged, dearly-beloved mother was no more! 
And he was powerless. He might not look upon 
her face, nor see the deep grave wherein she was 
to be laid for her last sleep! He begged and 
prayed for this privilege—even in irons would he 
go to the grave of that tender mother; but no! 
the majesty of the law must be preserved in- 
violate ; the prisoner, immured for murder, must 
on no account leave his cell—save for his trial! 
The governor, a stern, o!d Roman-hearted man, 
was petitioned to allow Maythorn to attend his 
mother’s faneral, but he said no! it was a boon 
he would not grant his own brother were he in 
the place of the criminal. And so Mrs. May- 
thorn was buried by her weeping neighbors ; and 
her son saw berface no more! And all the 
night following her burial, Grant Maythorn 
paced his cell hearing the beating of the pitiless 
rain against the stone walls ef his prison—the 
rain that beat on his mother’s grave ! 

The trial came on speedily, and scarcely could 
the incensed public wait untilthe session of the 
court ; so indignant was every one against the 


destroyer of the loveliest ,in_ the village. 
thorn was not wealthy ; his means en- 
‘abled him to retain the best tt of the State 


bar in his defence ; and no effort had been spared 
by his few friends to collect every item of evi- 
dence that could possibly tell in his favor. Dr. 
Hargrave was indefatigable, and his firm faith in 
his friend’s innocence, notwithstanding the dark 
circumstances of the case, touched Grant to the 


soul. 

The day of the trial arrived, and the spacious 
old court-house was filled to overflowing. Never 
‘had such a crowd been convened’ in the town of 
Highboro’ before. The rural population came 
in by scores; men, women and children—all 
eager to see justice meted out to the murderer! 
for thus they called him, talking at evening by 
their peaceful firesides—which had never been 
stained by the blood of murder! 

Pale and wasted, but noble and handsome, in 
spite of his pinioned arms, and felon’s garb— 
Grant Maythorn sat in the prisoner’s box; his 
dark eyes uplifted to the platform where sat the 
grave old judge—and just below him, the twelve 
solemn-faced men, who held the life of a fellow- 
being in their hands. The counsel for the prose- 
cution opened the case. It was one of unusual 
atrocity, he said—a man who had heretofore en- 
joyed the respect and confidence of his acquaint- 
ances, was charged, on satisfactory evidence, 
with the murder of his own niece! The wilful, 
brutal murder of one who had never done him 
harm; one who had looked up to him with the 
love of a daughter to a parent—who had been 
the light of nis houschold; and the staff and 
stay of his aged mother! 

Maythorn’s brow grew a shade whiter at the 
attorney’s words ; but he pressed his manacled 
hands hard against his heart. The eloquent bar- 








in quest of the girl. He grew thin every day ; 
his face took a gray white hue, and his features 
settled down into an expression of granite stern- 
ness that frightened all who came within his 
influence. People said it was passing strange 
that this proud, cold man should have loved his 
niece so tenderly, and that he should be so deep- 
ly concerned at her unwonted absence. 

Public opinion differed with regard to the 
cause of her disappearance. Some said that she 
had eloped with a lover, whom Grant Maythorn 
had regarded with disfavor ; others, that she hed 
fled to avoid being forced to an union with Dr. 
Hargrave, whom her grandmother and uncle 
were strongly attached to; and others did not 
hesitate to avow their belief that she had been 
murdered! They wouldn’t wonder if Mr. May- 
thorn was tired of supporting such a giddy thing ! 
And they had always thought he was no better 
than he should be, for all of his college learning 
and his high-flown language. 

But if Grant Maythorn heard anything of this, 
it produced no effect upon him. He continued 
his efforts without intermission, but not the 
shadew of a hope rewarded his toil. Advertise- 
ments were inserted in the principal papers in 
the State; rewards were offered; and private 
agents were sent out in every direction. All 
that mancould do was done. And two weary 
months dragged their slow length along, and the 
mystery was black as at first. No ray of light 
shone through the darkness! 

Slowly and fearfully the conviction forced it- 
self on Grant Maythorn’s mind that Alice must 
be dead! And with terrible and appalling dis- 
tinctness the thought stood before him night and 
day! And his stalwart form trembled, and his 
stern eye grew dim, as for a moment he was 
unable to rid himself of the grim idea. 

“OQ God!” he said, bitterly. “It cannot, 
must not be! Dead—Alice dead! No, no, no! 





I will not believe it !” and directly he was out on 





geance! And the hearts of the entire coun- 
try—as the heart of one man—cried out for 
vengeance ! 

A coroner’s inquest, and @ post mortem ex- 
amination of the corpse took place. Grant May- 
thorn did all that he could to save the poor clay 
from what he deemed sacrilege, but no, curiosity 
must be satisfied. The law demanded it, and he 
must submit. And when the examination was 
over, people said that it was no wonder the mis- 
erable wretch had wished to stay the progress of 
an investigation! no wonder at all! For the 


rister p ded to sum up the facts with a force 
and pertinence that carried conviction to the 
minds of all who listened. 

That mother, he said—the venerable mother of 
the prisoner, was now lying cold in her grave— 
placed there by the news of her son’s corruption! 
The poor victim of his crime was mouldering 
beside her—the grass grew over them both, but 
their silent graves were fearful witnesses against 
the guilty murderer! Witnesses who e testimony 
could not be overruled—whose evidence could 
not be rebutted! He called upon the jury to be 
true to the promptings of their own consciences ; 





dread discoveries evolved by that investig 
had damned him with the name of murderer ! 
The body of the dead person was wholly un- 
recognizable by the features of the face; but the 
clothing was readily identified as that of Alice 
Maythorn ; the bracelet was hers beyond the 
shadow of a doubt; the golden hair could be- 
long to none other; and the height and general 
size of the corpse corresponded with hers. In 
the left side, just above the heart, was a deep 
wound, and in that wound was a knife—imbedded 
to its hilt! This knife was a pocket clasp knife, 
with ivory handle, and on the handle was en- 
gravedin plain letters the name of Grant Muy- 
thorn! Moreover, on the bank of the river, 
secreted under a decaying log, was found the 
crimson mantle of the murdered girl, and wrap- 
ped in its folds a blood-stained glove, bearing 
the initials, “G M.” on the inside of the wrist. 
This glove was speedily shown to have been the 
mate to a left hand glove fuund on the dressing- 
table in Grant Maythorn’s sleeping apartment! 
These were startling facts, and Mr. Maythorn 
stood by while his townsmen were putting this 
and that together, and he saw that the chain of 
circumstantial evidence was surely closing around 
him. His face flashed with indignetion, and the 
lookers-on said that it was the blush of conscious 
guilt. And his grief over the body of his niece 
was a clever show—a farce—got up for the 





special purpose of blinding the eyes of justice. 


to ber their own precious daughters, and 
their own aged mothers, and then decide whether 
this double murderer should go free! 

The plea was long and eloqnent in its power, 
and men’s faces flushed with righteous indigna- 
tion at thought of the prisoner’s crime—and 
lovely women hardened their pitying hearts to 
pronounce the doom of the criminal. The tes- 
timony went on; the knife and the blood-stained 
glove were clearly shown to have belonged to 
Grant Maythorn—even his own affirmation was 
not wanting, for when the district attorney had 
said to him: 

“Grant Maythorn, do you recognize this knife, 
and this glove?” he had replied: 

“ They were both mine.” 

A murmur of angry amazement ran around 
the room, and an hundred voices denounced the 
prisoner at the baras an unblushing, hardened 
villain, for whom the gallows was too good. 

Victor Moreton was the lest witness brought 
forward. He took the stand with evident hesita- 
tion, and received the customary oath with the 
airofaman who is performing a painfal duty. 
Maythorn’s eye lighted up with a strange fire, as 
the name of this witness was called, and his for- 
mer listless attitade was changed to one of the 
deepest interest. And during the whole exam- 
ination, the eagle eye of the prisoner never wan- 
dered from the dark face of the witness. 

|TO BE CONTJNUED.] 
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THE CRIMSON CHAMBER. 


BY MRS. M. F. MINOT 

“Ar, hia doom is sealed! This night will 1 
accomplish the deed ere the clock in yonder tower 
has struck the midnight hour!’ And as she ut 
tered these words, Isadore Montalbert rose from 
the sumptuous couch on which she had been re 
posing, and passing through the length of the 
lofty apartment—gloomy in spite of its luxurious 
furniture and rich ornaments—she paused at a 
high arched window, and fixed her keen glance 
on the clock of which she had spoken, and which 
was placed midway in a cumbrous tower thet 
rose from a wing of the castle-like building that 
had now been her home for more than ten years. 

She was a woman of strange, weird beauty. 
A rich bloom pervaded both cheek and lip, and 
her large dark eyes were as lustrous as the jewels 
clustered in the jetty braid twjned above her fore- 
head. Her dress of amber-colored silk fell in 
rich folds about her tall stately figure, and rare 
gems, like those that spaikled amid her raven 
hair, were twined about her fair throat and 
dimpled arms which were bare nearly to the 
shoulder, while floating over the whole, giving a 
new grace to her faultless form, was a delicate veil 
of costly black lace which swayed about her like 
a cloud-wreath as the soft winds of that southern 
clime, laden with fragrant odors, stole gently in. 

She remained for some moments with her 
eyes fixed on the dial-plate of the old clock whose 
characters shone in the moonbeams as though of 
burnished gold. 

“ Half past eleven,” she at length murmured ; 
“T will proceed at once to break the tie that has 
bound me through these long, weary years. Ah, 
it was a lucky impulse that prompted me to bay 
that subtle poison of the Arabian wizard I 
chanced to meet during my travels in the East. 
Three drops upon the crown of his head and in 
afew moments his system will have absorbed the 
poison, and Hugh Montalbert will have ceased to 
be, while I shall be free and safe, for not a trace 
will remain to tell how he died.” And with a 
grim smile she moved to the cabinet near and 
took « small golden phial from a secret drawer ; 
then she glided rapidly away through gloomy 
corridors, stately halls, and long suits of gorgeous 
apartments, pausing at last on the threshold of 
a room known as the Crimson Chamber. 

It was a peculiar looking place. The sug- 
gestions of a capricious fancy had there found 
embodiment. Light from an unseen source, 
though soft as the inoonbeams, revealed every- 
thing in the clearest outli The pond 
furniture was of crimson velvet and gilded ma- 
hogany richly carved. On the frescocd walls 
were hung alternately, stuffed birds and warlike 
implements both of ancient and modern times. 
Costly perfumes were exhaling from swinging 
censers of silver, and in the centre of the apart- 
ment was a fountain. Its basin was of red free- 
stone supported four lions it, and the 
murmuring of its Waters, which in three slen- 
der jets, fell musically on the otherwise profound 
stillness. Midway between the fountain and the 
door stood a bed, a marvel of luxury, about which 
floated in clouds of crimson and gold a gossa- 
mer-like fabric pendent from a bunch of red coral 
attached to the ceiling. 

Isadore Montalbert paused but for a moment, 
then passing quickly within she secured the door, 
and going to the bed drew aside the delicate 
drapery and bent over the sleeping occupant, 
prepared, should he awaken, to lavish on him 
her hollow caresses. But in spite of her fixed 
gaze, her husband—for such he was—continued 
bound by the heavy slumber that had locked his 
every sense, 

The sleeper was a man of fifty and upwards, 
and his long black hair, streaked here and there 
with silver, flowed in waves about his massive 
brow, which betokened intellect of no ordinary 
stamp, while the cast of his face indicated a na- 
ture in which the fiercer passi predominated 

“The gods are propitious,” murmured his wife, 
with a soft sigh of relief; and feeling that she 
might now venture, she raised the phial, which 
she had clutched nervously the while, and drop- 
ped the fatal liquid. 

The effect was immediate, The victim’s breath- 
ing grew shorter and shorter, then came a spas- 
modic contraction of the features and a rigid 
stillness settled opon him. 

“ Dead, dead, thank the gods,” she exclaimed 
in @ suppressed tone, “now Iam free!’ And 
she gazed for awhile with a look of grim satisfac- 
tion, after which the moved softly from the room 
and passing rapidly down a long gallery stopped 
abruptly near its terminus. 

“Aha,” she murmured, “ voices within, and 
the girl should have been asleep long since. I 
will soon solve the mystery of this midnight 
visitor.” 

Beside her was a pedestal on which a statue 
bad once stood, and raising herself upon it she 
looked through the colored glass, graven with 
mystic symbols, that was inserted above the door 
of the small room beyond. It was a boudoir 
with draperies of white lace and blue damask, 
and in it was gathered every luxury that a re 
fined taste could suggest. 

On a divan was seated a maiden of faultless 
beauty. Her golden hair flosed in ringlets over 
shoulders of alabaster fairness, and her large eyes, 
which were of a deep blue, were fixed on the 
youth beside her with a look of tearful endness. 

Her companion who wore the undress uniform 
of the United States navy, was of a small hat 
athletic frame, and as he bent toward her with his 
glossy brown locks sweeping back from his broad 
forehead, beneath which beamed a pair of brilliant 
brown eyes, whose proud, clear glance was now 
softened to almost womanly tenderness, he pre- 
sented a striking end pleasing contrast to her 
purely feminine cast of beauty. 

“Alvar,” said the maiden, in tones as soft and 
clear as rippling waters, “I would do as you 
wish, and disclose our engagement to Mrs. Mon- 
talbert, but in spite of her profcesions, J feel thet 
she is far from being my friend, though proof I 
have none. Yet who but herself could have giv 
en the impression which I know has become ; en 











eral, that I am hightempered and eccentric! 
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What may be her motive I cannot define, but 
there is something tha: warns me of her true 
character and bids me to beware of her. Alas, 
Alvar, I shall be miserable when you are gone, 
for I have none else to love me in this wide, 
wide world. And I fear lest we should never 
meet again,” she added, her tears flowing fast. 

In spite of the maiden’s subdued tones not a 
word escaped the listener without, who stood 
with her head bowed toward a small aperture 
formed by a break in the glass, while her check 
burned with rage. 

“Aha,” she thought, “ there is a sweet revenge 
in store for me, my fair maid. From the fate 
I have in reserve for you there is no escape, none. 
And you, my brave sir, ay, dry her tears with 
your soothing words and caresses, be happy in 
the present as you say, for the future will bring 
a shadow, a death-shadow across your path.” 

She listened for awhile longer. Long enough 
to learn that the youth, Alvar Lavalette, had re- 
ceived orders for the African coast, that he was 
to leave on the morrow to join his ship in Boston, 
and that on his return they were to be wedded. 
Then bethinking of herself she hastencd from 
the house into the grounds reaching after a long 
circuit, a grove of live-oaks that bordered on the 
Mississippi River. There was only the dim light 
of the stars, and except the flow of the mighty 
waters, all was hushed. She groped her way 
from tree to tree, pausing at last by the patriarch 
of the wood, a huge oak with its hollow trunk 
thickly grown over with moss. 

“THe should have been here, it is past the 
hour,” she murmured; “ but no, I forget, I was 
to give the signal.” And drawing’a small golden 
tube from her belt she sounded notes soft and 
clear as a nightingale. A few moments passed. 

“ He does not come, what can be the reason !” 
she muttered impatiently, and again she sound- 
ed those notes. But still there was no answer, 
and not till they had been twice more repeated 
did her quick ear detect a cautious tread rapidly 

roaching. 

“Phe ro moment a tall form stood beside her, 
and his strong arms encircled her, as her com- 
panion pressed his lips again and again to her 
cheek. She returned his caresses, murmuring : 

{ Why s0 late, dearest? I had begun to fear 
lest some mishap had befallen you.” 

“T should have been punctual,” was the reply, 
“for I left New Orleans at the time proposed, 
but I missed the way in this murky starlight, and 
thus increased a ten miles’ drive to I know not 
what length. But how is it with him ¢” 

“He sleeps. Come to the crimson chamber and 
you shall see how soundly ;” and the two moved 
on with hushed breathing and stealthy tread. 

“You are sure we shall not be observed, 
Isadore ?” said her companion as they paused at 
the side-door of the building. 

“ Yes,” was her whispered reply, “follow me, 
you have nothing to fear ;” and she led the way 
through a series of narrow passages, peculiar to 
that gloomy old mansion, till at last they stood 
within the crimson chamber. 

The eyes di Isadore Montalbert glittered with 
a tiger-like ferocity as her lover gazed on those 
rigid features and placed his hand above the 
pulseless heart. 

“You perceive my work is thoroughly done, 
he is dead,” she said softly. And with a look 
that told more than ever how true a villain he 
was, Edmund Redimer returned her glance. 

“It is well done,” he replied; “there is no 
life there. And now that this obstacle is remov- 
ed I hope in three months at most, to call you 
wife. This can be safely ventured, for Hugh 
Montalbert was so morose and stern toward oth- 
ers that you found it easy to give the false im- 
pression that he was so with yourself. His sud- 
den death will be considered provid 1, and 
remarks I have heard in all quarters convince me 
that congratulations rather than blame would 
follow your speedy union with one so highly 
esteemed as myself ;” and a smile flitted across 
his bold, handsome face. 

“Inclination prompts me to yield, but pru- 
dence bids me beware,” responded his companion. 
“T dare not thus hasten events! A year hence 
I will become your bride.” 

“This is needless caution, Isadore. For six 
months I have been waiting, when he,” and he 
pointed to the dead man, “ might have been dis- 
posed of as safely the first week. I see no need 
for this long delay.” 

“Do not urge me,” was the reply, “my de- 
termination cannot be shaken. My motto, as 
you well know, is ‘make haste slowly.’ ” 

Edmund Redimer was annoyed and angry to 
the last degree at this declaration, but he knew 
Isadore Montalbert too well to press the matter 
farther, and fixed his gaze again upon the dead 
man in a vain effort to conceal his vexation, which, 
unconsciously to himself, had already flashed in 
his eyes, causing his companion’s heart to throb 
with pleasure at the power she exercised over 
him as she added : 

“ There is another reason, dearest, for this de- 
lay. I would bring you a richer dower than ever 
bride in this country has brought her husband ; 
and to accomplish this the girl, Evangeline De 
Vere, remains to be disposed of. This, you per- 
ceive, is the work of time. Her death must not 
follow his too quickly. Ta, ha! I discovered 
to-night that she also has a secret lover,” and she 
told what she had overheard. 

It was with a glance of the keenest scrutiny 
that Edmand Redimer replied : 

“You talk, Isadore, as if money were the sole 
motive that prompted my wooing ; but you well 
know that it is love, such a love as is experi- 
enced but once by men of my stamp, and which 
lasts a lifetime. Strong as my passion was for 
the luxury that gold alone obtains, I sought you 
long ago when another alliance would have giv- 
en me a princely fortune. Then followed ten 
years of exile on your account, till at last, over- 
ruled by this master passion, I came again, de- 
termined to win you in spite of all obstacles.” 

“ Let it suffice then,” interrupted Isadore Mon- 
talbert, ‘that you have succeeded as you never 
would have done but for my faith in your love. 
And of my return of it you can no longer doubt, 
for though I once rejected you for bis gold,” 
and she pointed to the lifeless form before them, 














“I have now sacrificed him to yoa.” 


Edmund Redimer’s face a with the re- 
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pleteness of his satisfaction, and, ping hands, 
the two went on to discuss their plans, uncon- 
scious that the panel had been drawn from with- 
in a circlet of carved leaves that lay in the deep 
shadow of the cornice directly above them, and 
that a pair of eyes had been glaring down upon 
them from the moment of their entrance, and 
a pair of ears drinking in each murmured word. 
And shortly after the door had closed on their 
retreating steps, the entire panel was noiseless- 
ly removed, and a slight form, bounding lightly 
to the floor, stole to the dead man’s side. 

It was a female smail in stature and of sin- 
gular appearance. Her gray hair was parted 
smoothly from her broad, full forehead, and glis- 
tened like burnished silver; and the face which 
bore traces of great loveliness, was ped with 
the lines of intense suffering. She was clad in 
black garments whose sombre hue was relieved by 
a single star-shaped jewel burning on her breast. 

“Jt is trae. He is indeed dead, dead,” she 
murmured brokenly, as she bent over him and 
placed her hand above the still pulse; “ah, Hugh 
Montalbert! g has overtaken you at 
last, and through her whom you loved so madly. 
And she, too, she too must suffer for her mis- 
deeds,” she added with sudden veh pee 








for they were mere people of fashion, 
while Evangeline’s mind was of a cast far above 
mediocrity in intellectual capacity, and keenly 
alive to poetic inspiration. Hence, the young girl 
had led a weary life till chance one day brought 
within ber sphere a congenial soul in the person 
of Alvar Lavalette. Tempted by the beauty of 
the night, she had ventured alone on the river in 
a light skiff, confident that she could manage it, 
and was in a position of great danger when Al- 
var Lavalette, who was returning from a solitary 
boating excursion, came most opportunely to her 
assistance, saving her from almost certain death. 

The youth’s parents, who were advanced many 
years in life’s dectine, had long since withdrawn 
from fashionable gaieties, and as Alvar had no 
taste for them, the two would perhaps never have 
met, but for the occurrence just related, althouyj 
his own stately home was within a few miles of 
the Montalberts’. But having met, well suited 
as they were to each other, the natural result fol- 
lowed, and when Isadore Montalbert learned their 
secret, they had been for two months betrothed. 

This perfidious woman hag been long revolv- 
ing in her mind a plan for the death of Evange- 
line, as weil as of her own husband, and the im- 





still bide my time.” 

Her voice shook with the violence of her emo- 
tion, and her voice trembled yet more, as, clutch- 
ing at the jewel on her breast, she continued : 

“This, this was the symbol of our love. 
Thus you said when you gave it me. But yours 
was like the meteor’s flash, while, in spite of 
all, I could never learn to hate you.” 

She paused fur some moments, and then rais- 
ing her slight, graceful form, she whispered : 

“ Hugh, farewell. I go on my mission ;” and 
moving away, she passed up the narrow steps in 
the wall by which she had descended. Then the 
panel glided to its place and there was a deep 
hush of death in the crimson chamber. 

Two days later a stately funeral procession 
wound its way from the Montalbert mansion. 
The rich coffin, of ebony inlaid with silver, was 
distinctly visible through the glass sides of the 
plumed hearse, and beside the wreath placed up- 
on it by the hand of Isadore Montalbert, was an- 
other of rarer flowers. Whose was the offering 
none knew, but one wasamong them, enobserved, 
clothed in a suit of siayple gray, who had laid it 
there—that one was she of the silver tresses. 





It was again night. The clock in the old 
tower had struck the hour of three, in slow, sol- 
emn tones, and still Isadore Montalbert paced 
to and fro in the crimson chamber. 

“T hate the girl,” she finally exclaimed, 
pausing in her walk ; “ay, with a hatred so intense 
that did I not covet her fortune, nothing short 
of her life would satisfy me. More beautiful 
than myself, forsooth! I heard them say so at 
his funeral, and it has rankled in my breast ever 
since. But I will be revenged on her. Yes, I 
could see Evangeline De Vere expire by slow 
tortures, and I will. I will touch her in the ten- 
derest point, her love. It is mental suffering 
that causes most anguish in an organization such 
as hers. Ha, she little dreams that I have her 
secret. But I must be doubly wary now that I 
have resolved to hasten events,” she added ina 
milder tone, and, resuming her walk, she con- 
tinued to ponder on her fell purpose. 

The contemplated crime was, if possible, dark- 
er than that already committed. Five years be- 
fore, her friend Mrs. De Vere had, on her death- 
bed, entrusted her only child, Evangeline, then 
but twelve years old, to Isadore Montalbert’s 
care. And such was her confidence that she 
would be as a mother to the orphan girl, that she 
had in her will bequeathed to Mrs. Montalbert, 
in case she should outlive Evangeline and the 
latter have remained unmarried, the large prop- 
erty which she would inherit from herself. 

Hence her unbounded rage when Isadore 
Montalbert discovered Evangeline’s secret be- 
trothal, for sho felt that it might have resulted 
in a private marriage and thus have placed the 
coveted fortune forever beyond her reach. 

It was not long before Isadore Montalbert 
again gave expression to her thoughts: 

“T have decided,” she exclaimed ; “ that old 
fortune-teller is just the person for my purpose. 
A few days since, when she predicted the brilliant 
future strangely enough, exactly what I had 
planned for myself, she let fall certain expres- 
sions that marked her as the tool I need. My 
spare gold would buy a host of such as she. I 
will go to her at once, and when I have done 
with her, this’”’—and she drew forth the golden 
phial that she now wore constantly about her— 
“ shall put a seal on her lips.” 

Shortly after, Isadore Montalbert entered the 
fortune teller’s rude cabin, which stood just with- 
in a thicket of gigantic shrubs and interlacing 
vines, not far from the bounds ot her own estate. 
The dawn had just broke, and the woman was 
eating a simple breakfast of bread and fruit. She 
was a most repulsive figure. A brown scarf, 
faded and otherwise discolored, was wound about 
her head, and a dress of the same hue, patched 
and tattered, fell loosely to her heavily shod feet. 
Her sallow, snuff-besmeared face lighted up on 
beholding her visitor, and she extended a hand, 
which, soiled as it was, the elegant and fastidious 
Isadore Montalbert dared not refuse. 

The latter was approaching with extreme cau- 
tion the subject that had brought her there at so 
unusual an hour, when the woman suddenly con- 
fronted her with a look that dispelled whatever of 
doubt might yet remain, as she exclaimed : 

“You have a plot ahead, and want my servi- 
ces. Well, I am ready—for generous pay, mind 
you, and prompt—to do all you wish. Shouldn’t 
care if my palm was crossed with gold even be- 
fore the work began. And I am not particular 
as to the means you choose. Poison or the knife 
are alike to me—I never fail in what I undertake.” 

This brought the matter to a point at once, 
and when the sun had fairly risen, sll was ar- 
ranged, and the cabin’s weird-locking occupant 
stood gazing with a look of intense satisfaction 
at the heavy gold pieees glittering in her hand 
and at the retreating form of Isadore Montalbert. 

An air of dreamy indifference had always 
marked Evangeline De Vere’s manner toward 





pression she had given, and to which the young 
girl referred in her conversation with her lover— 
that she was high-tempered and eccentric—had, 
in connection with subsequent hints that she had 
let fall, fully prepared the minds of Isabel Mont- 
albert’s iates for the it that she 
was about to make—that Evangeline Do Vere 
had become a maniac! 

Shortly after her return from the fortune-teller’s, 
Isadore Montalbert sought Evangeline, and in 
grief-stricken tones proposed going for a time to 
a plantation of her deceased husband’s some 
twenty miles distant. 

“« My presence there is necessary for awhile,” 
she added, ‘and besides, it will be a change of 
scene for us both. It is so sad—so sad here!” 
And she wept. 

Evangeline gave a ready assent, for she was 
glad to escape from the gloom of a house which 
in its unwonted quiet seemed to her excited im- 
agination to be constantly haunted by the shade 
of him who had so recently been its master—the 
stern, morose man, whom she had so feared. 

The necessary preparations were soon made, 
and at the close of an hour, they had started on 
their way. They hada rapid drive to the spot, 
and it was with a feeling of relief that Evange- 
line leaned forth to gaze on the beauties of the 
ene and inhale the fragrance from the magno- 
lias.that shaded the broad avenue along which 
they were passing, and which terminated at the 
chief entrance of the mansion, a many-gabled 
cottage embowered in flowering vines and shrubs. 
After they had partaken of the choice repast that 
had been awaiting them, Isadore Montalbert pro- 
posed that Evangeline should retire to her apart- 
ments, whither she proposed conducting her. 

“ We both need ” said she, as she moved 
on, “and I hope ny tn yourself comfort- 
able here. These are your rooms.” 

And she threw open a door revealing a suite 
of apartments hung with delicate green draperies, 
and furnished ina style of airy elegance. Evan- 
geline expressed her satisfaction. 

“ This is truly a lovely place,” said she, stop- 
ping at an open window, “and I hope ours will 
not be a short stay.” 

“ You shall remain as long as you wish,” was 
the reply. And a strange smile that perplexed 
Evangeline passed over her companion’s face. 

“ Here,” she added, “is another room which 
I have fitted even more with a view to your taste 
than these. How does it suit ?” 

There was a heavy curtain drawn over the en- 
trance, and on Evangeline’s approaching, she 
was thrust rudely in, and the door was closed 
and locked with much violence. The young girl 
stood aghast. She was in a large room, with 
scanty furniture and bare walls, and from the 
ceiling hung an iron lamp, whose dim, lurid light 
gave a deeper gloom to the shadows that thick- 
ened as they settled over the more distant portions. 

“‘ What does this mean—what does this mean ?” 
she exclaimed, at last. ‘“O, Thou who art the 
orphan’s God, protect me in this evil hour.” 

A hiss, low and prolonged, fell on her ear as 
she uttered these words, and she trembled yet 
more on beholding through a grated aperture the 
face of Isadore Montalbert, whose swollen and 
distorted features were clearly revealed by the 
strong light of the lamp she bore. 

“ Aha!” she exclaimed, “I am glad you are 
so well pleased! ‘This is but the beginning of 
your delights, however. I have been a listener 
to the softly-spoken phrases poured into your 
lover’s fond ears, and shall take due care that 
some of them, your forebodings, be fully realized. 
You have, in truth, seen Alvar Lavalette for the 
last time, for ere long you willbe borne from 
here to your grave. Remember, to your grave, 
for I hate, ay, hate you !” 

And as that hiss again burst through her 
clenched teeth, her helpless victim gave a heart- 
broken sob, and fell senseless to the flcor. For 
a » Isadore M Ibert gazed. Then, 
with a demoniacal expression of joy bursting 
from her empurpled lips, she turned away, and 
went to join her Jover, who was awaiting her in 
a lower room. 

They embraced—and then in the gleeful tones 
of remorseless crime, pictured and rejoiced over 
their successful guilt, both of the past and pres- 
ent, deciding that Evangeline’s life should be 
spared but a few weeks at the utmost. 

“And shortly after her demise,” continued 
Isadore Montalbert, “we will marry, Edmund, 
for I have decided that we can do so safely. My 
health has already been seriously affected—the 
world believes—by the sudden loss of my hus- 
band, whom they think I loved in spite of his 
harshness. Ha, ha! there never was a kinder 
person, though I think his love for me expired 
long ago. But, as I was about to say, this see- 
ond shock following so quickly will render it nec- 
essary that I should travel, and such ‘an invalid 
as I will require a protector, which will be a suffi- 
cient apology for our speedy union.” 

Edmund Redimer was expressing his satisfac- 
tion in the strongest terms, when the fortune-teller 
made her appearance. Her aspect was a little 
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less repulsive than usual, for her toilet had been 
made with a strict regerd to cleanliness. 

“ Well, Brigita, how fares it with the maiden 1” 
said her new mistress, in @ sarcastic tone. 

“She has recovered from her swoon, and is 
prepared for what is to follow, betser, far better 
than yourself, my fair lady.” 

These last words were uttered in an impressive 
tone, whose sweetness contrasted strangely with 
her habitually rough voice, and at the same time 
her disguise was thrown aside, and she of the 
silver tresses stood before the guilty pair. Fix- 
ing her eyes upon them, with a look that made 
them quail, she continued, addressing Isadore 
Montalbert : 

“I perceive you do not know me, and it is 
not strange. Years, and suffering, and death— 
for assuredly to you mine will prove a resurrection 
—might well hide all remembrance of one, who—”” 

She was here interrupted by Isadore Mont- 
albert, who had in an aside, directed her lover to 
secure all means of egress from the room, while 
she proceeded to engross the woman’s attention. 

“You are a vile impostor,” she exclaimed, 
“and I assure you you have mistaken your game. 
Ay, look at me, study me well, and learn that 
you better had ventured into the lion’s den, than 
thus confronted Isadore Montalbert. But go on,” 
she added, perceiving the outlets were now se- 
cured, “I can well afford to listen, for you are 
in my power. Others here are the tried minions 
of my will, and before dawn you shall be the oc- 
cupant of a grave on which the sunbeams will 
never rest, for know that this house has its dun- 
geons, too.” 

“If you will listen, it is all Lask. Life to me 
has long since lost its value,” was the quiet reply. 
“ Isadore Montalbert,”’she continued, with sudden 
vehemence, “I denounce you as one whose soul 
is blackened by the foulest crime. Long years 
ago you plotted with Hugh Montalbert to take 
the life of his wife, in order that you might fill 
her place by his side. Ah, I perceive you re- 
member it well. You sat in the room then used 
as a library, now known as the crimson chamber, 
and his arms encircled you, while you discussed 
with him your cruel purpose. And I, his wife, 
listened with curdling blood—for I had fallen 
asleep on a pile of cushions in an alcove close by, 
and awoke in time to hear the whole. Ah, it 
was tongues of flame eating into my agonized 
heart, and at last, feeling that if I remained 
longer L should betray my presence, I arose, and 
favored by the thickening night shadows, crept 
from the room. Then came a sudden resolve. 

“Ts shall be as they wish,’ I cried; ‘they 
shall believe me dead, and she whom I raised 
from the sudden poverty to which her orphanage 
had reduced her—the viper whom I have cher- 
ished in luxury far surpassing her previous con- 
dition, shall fill my place, since he wishes it—he, 
whom in spite of all I cannot hate.’ 

“ And I went forth bearing some garments I 
had hastily gathered, which, on reaching the 
river, I threw in. The moon was shining bright- 
ly, and I saw them distinctly, as they floated 
down till they lodged among some rushes. 
Then I went on, moving over a marshy waste, 
till just as morning broke, I reached a deserted 
hut, standing among some leafless trees, about 
which was waving a drapery of gray moss. 

“*¢ This,’ I cried, ‘shall be my home. Here 
will I wait till Heaven shall avenge my wrongs.’ 
And I did so, subsisting meanwhile on the fruits 
of my own humble toil, while you, in splendid 
ease and fancied security, believed me lying be- 
neath the dark waters of the Mississippi. At in- 
tervals I came to observe unseen the working of 
the curse, for I felt that one had been p d 
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end!” And the enraged woman brandished her 
clenched hand, and groand her teeth in the agony 
of detected guilt. But the other stood calmly, 
as she replied : 

“1 knew your crafty nature, and therefore de 
laye@? my accusation, for I was consciows the 
course } had pursued would give you the advan 
tage. And this delay has rendered your convic- 
tion sare, for these witnesses will not only prove 
my identity, bet also that out of your own mouth 
has your condemaution come, for not a word you 
have uttered thie might has escaped them.” And 
she pointed towards the deer of # closet near, 
from which 4 now issued several persons, 
who i di ded the guilty pair, 
three of them, w were officers of justice, pro 
ceeding at once to secure their prisoners. 

Edmund Redimer made a vigorous resistance, 
while his companion stood for a moment palo 
and rigid. Then she gave a cry that sent a chill 
of horror through the stoutest heart there, as 
drawing forth the golden phial, she exclaimed, 
while her burning glunce fell on her accuser : 

“Idefy you and them, You think to make 
me die a feton’s death, but this shall cheat you 
of your prey.” And pouring its coments upon 
her head, she fell a moment after, lifeless to the 
floor. 

A wild confusion followed, in the midst of 
which Edmund Redimer effected his escape, and 
was never after heard from in that region. The 
following day a solitary grave was dug in the 
deep shadow of a cypress wood, and thither they 
bore the remains of Isadore Montalbert. A 
prayer for the soul of the departed rose to the 
lips of Evangeline De Vere, on beholding the 
hearse, as it moved slowly away without a single 
mourner in its track, and she turned shuddering 
from the melancholy sight, to find herself enfold- 
ed in a pair of fond arms, and a gentle voice ad- 
dressing her. It was Alvar Lavalette, whose sud- 
den appearance was soon explained. 

On hing his destination, he had received a 
document containing his promotion to a lieu- 
tenantcy, a vacancy having occurred, and giving 
him a leave of indefinite length. He returned 
immediately home, and on learning whither 
Evangeline had gone, followed on with the inten- 
tion of persuading her to acknowledge their be- 
trothal and become at once his bride. And he 
now pressed his suit with redoubled ardor. 

“Tet is not fitting, after what has passed, that 
you should remain here, or retarn to your former 
residence,” said he to Evangeline; “ become my 
wife then, at once, and let us go to-day to our 
home.” 

Tho young girl hesitated, but his persuasions 
overruled her at last, and that night the lovely 
bride received a warm welcome from her newly 
made parents to the sphere in which she was 
henceforth to move. 

Rosalie Montalbert went “to live for a time,” 
she said, in the old Montalbert mansion, ere 
seeking a pleasanter spot wherein to close her life. 
But one day Evangeline—now more beau ful 
than ever, because happiness had set its seal on 
her fair tace—received an urgent sommons from 
her friend. 

She found Rosalie Montalbert in the cri 
chamber, seated before a writing-desk, a secret 
drawer of which lay open, and in her hand was 
a written paper, which she handed to Evangeline, 
while a bright smile illumined her face. 

“ Read,” said she ; “ this star after all has not 
been a fulse symbol.” And she pressed her hand 
to the jewel that had always glittered on her 
breast. 

regen read. It was a confession of Hugh 














against you. And I was right. A cloud brooded 
over you both, growing heavier and blacker as 
the years rolled on, till finally my husband died. 
And how I learned the manner of his death,”’ 
she continued, in tones that made the guilty pair 
tremble in spite of themselves, “I will now 
explain. 

“One day I had come on my accustomed er- 
rand, when I observed, as I stood in the shadow 
of a remote and deserted wing of the building, 
that a portion of the ornamental woodwork had 
decayed, leaving a metal ring inserted in the 
wall, and corroded with age. At once I recalled 
the tradition that the builder of this house, one 
of the Montalbert ancestry, had caused certain 
secret passages to be constructed, and their en- 
trances marked by a ring of metal. But their 
existence had long been doubted, the strictest 
search for them having failed. I drew near to 
examine, and on pressing the ring, a portion of 
the wall fell inwards, revealing a narrow passage 
of the firmest masonry. ‘I have discovered this 
for some purpose,’ I exclaimed. And re-closing 
the door, for such it was, I resolved to explore 
the passage on that night, when all was quiet. 

“ And in the deep stillness of rayless gloom, I 
entered, and lighting a torch, moved on till I 
reached its terminus. There I found two other 
rings. By pressing one, an entire panel im the 
crimson chamber moved noiselessly aside ; this I 
closed at once, and pressing the other, stood gaz- 
ing through a small aperture that appeared high 
up in the same panel. 

“ He was lying on a gorgeous couch, apparent- 
ly ina deep slumber. But ere long you and 
your accomplice stole in, and with intensest hor- 
ror I gazed and listened to the demoniacal scene 
that followed, till it closed by the plotting of yet 
another murder. But from that time the maid- 
en was safe. For there have been watcnful eyes 
upon you, and hands ready at all times to defend 
the innocent girl whom you thought so complete- 
ly in your power. And now, Isadore Montalbert, 
your hourof doom has come. You are about to 
pay the penalty of your fearful crimes.” 

There was a pause while the three gazed at 
each other, and then the guilty woman arose, 
confronting her accuser with foaming lips and 
a livid brow. 

“ Woman,” she exclaimed, “it is your own 
hour of doom that has arrived. You are in my 
power. Every word you have uttered is as 
false as your own black heart, and shall be proved 
so if you have dared to breathe such a tale 
abroad You little knew with whom you had to 
deal, when you spread this net for me, and wil! 
find yourself caugh: in your own toils. Aha! 
yours shall be a most bitter end—a most bitter 


Ibert in an hour of bitter remorse, and 
dated the day previous to his death. In it he 
acknowledged his intended crime, and appealed to 
her whom he had long supposed an inhabi of 
the unseen wor!d for forgiveness. And in clos- 
ing, he confessed his love for Rosalie had been 
overshadowed only, not supplanted, by a passion 
that had made his life an arid waste. 

The young wife turned to express her sympathy 
in the happiness that this discovery must have 
given her to whom she owed so much. But 
though the smile still rested on those grief-worn 
features, the lips gave no reply, for Rosalie 
Montalbert was dead. 
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LINES 
To a Friend on the Death of a Mother. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL 


While sorrowing in your lonely home, 
You think of herand weep: 

One you can ne'er again recall, 
Who sleeps a last long sleep. 


Though the echo of her gentle voice 
No more may greet you here, 

A mother’s love, a mother’s smile, 
Will be to memory dear, 


Twill oft recall the cherished tone 
Of the loved voice that’s fled— 

Thy childhood’s home, and vanished hopes, 
Now mingled with the dead! 


O, never, never from thy heart 
Efface a mother’s love! 

Twill prove a talisman below, 
And raive thy thoughts abeve. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE LITTLE HEROINE. 
BY MRS, CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“Mornino again!” And the weary, wasted 
invalid lifted his head from the pillow and look- 
ed pitifully over the dim room, “QO, that the 
night had been longer. To the wretched, sleep 
is dear. My poor, poor wife—my darling babes— 
must they freeze and starve! O God! it is too 
much!” And with tears gushing from his eyes, 
the pale man buried his head in the scanty cov- 
erings and groaned aloud. 

It was no wonder he was out of heart on that 
cold, dark December day. At best, he hada 
hard struggle to get food and clothes for his fam- 
ily, and for the past six months, the struggle had 
been almost desperate, for his wife had been 
unable to assist him in the least, being confined 
to the bed with a slow, wasting disease. His 
little daughter Marie, a pretty child of twelve, 
kept the one room tidy, and herself and two little 
brothers like wax. By the aid of her mother’s 
whispered directions she also cooked the scanty 
meals, and even managed to do up the weekly 
washing and ironing. 

“ My little sunbeam,” the father fondly called 
her, while the mother would say, in her low, 
sweet tones, “ our angel.” 

One night, the young housekeeper waited till 
it was pitch dark for her father to come home to 
his frugal supper, and then with fearful fore- 
bodings at her heart, undressed the little boys 
and put them to bed, and tied on her hood and 
cloak to go for him. A crowd met her at the 
very threshold. With a wild cry she rushed to- 
wards the inanimate form they carried upon a 
board. It was her father, brought home to them 
with a broken leg. 

A week had passed since this misfortune. By 
the sale of their few pieces of furniture, the wolf 
had been kept from the door. But now, nothing 
remained save the coarse bed on which the dis- 
tressed ones slept. No coals for the little grate ; 
no tea for the feverish lips; no crusts for the 
famished children. What should be done ? 

It was a question little Marie asked herself 
again and again, as she lay there watching the 
few pale sunbeams that straggled through the 
windows. And she asked it oftener after she 
had arisen and dressed herself and brothers, and 
smoothed the two beds. Bread they must have 
that day. They were all faint even then, and 
the boys clamoring for their breakfast. Sud- 
denly a bright thought came to the little daughter. 
She remembered having seen in some coffve- 
houses, young girls, no taller than she, waiting 
upon the customers. Perhaps they would try 
her. “If they only would,” she murmured, 
sofily. “Iam handy, quick and patient, and I 
would try so hard to oblige.” Iam pretty, too, 
she might have added, had there been a spark of 
vanity in her heart, for she was a sweet child, 
with a brow like a sunny snow-drift, and eyes 
like the spring violets that nestle in the wood- 
lands. ‘I will try at least, and see what I can 
do ;”’ and {after hing a few the 


thrown off and two pairs of thin white hands put 
forth. 

“No, no,” she answered plaintively; “ buat I 
willtry again. Keep up good hope. There will 
be plenty out of the oven now. + Yes, plenty,” 
she said to herself, as she buttoned her cloak on 
the threshold ; “plenty, and I'll have some, too. 
They shall not starve. Men and women forsake 
me; God doesn’t hear me any longer; there is 
nothing left for me to do but steal.” 

Her face palled as she spoke it, and for a few 
moments there was a wild wrestle in her heart. 
Then she went on quietly, pausing an instant 
before each baker’s window, and looking anx- 
iously within. By-and-by, she found one that 
seemed empty. A whole pile of steaming loaves 
lay upon the counter. She rushed in and seizing 
one, and hiding it under her cloak, fled madly 
up the street. But the baker had seen her from 
the little sitting-room door, and was after her, 
erying lustily, “Stop thief, stop thief!" A 
crowd followed her, and the poor child was soon 
ran down. 

“A clear case,” said the police officer, who 
took her in hand—“ property foundonher. She 
must go te the court-room.” 

In vaim she pleaded with them, and told her 
story. “They must do their duty; she might 
have begged ; she might have gone to the soup- 
house; there was no excuse for stealing at any 
rate.” 

No excuse, and her mother was dying for food. 

An important trial was just closing, and all 
the avenues to the court-house were thronged. 

“ They'll be through soon,” said the officer to 
the baker; ‘we'll wait here a few moments. 
No danger of her getting away while my grip is 
on her,” and he tightened his hold on her shrink- 
ing arm, till the flesh quivered with pain. 

“Take me home first,” she said, sadly ; “ they 
will worry about me so. My poor mother will 
die if she thinks I’m lost.” 

“ They'll soon find out where you are,” said he, 
graffly. ‘Bad news is like lightning, it travels 
fast.” 

“O, dear! O, dear! What will become of 
them ?” and she sobbed aloud. 

A little girl about her own age was passing by, 
arich man’s child; you would know it by the 
embroidered dress and cloak, the rich velvet hood, 
and the costly fur tippet and muff. But there 
was no faise pride hidden under the expensive 
raiment; a warm heart was beating there, and 
its sympathies went out largely toward the poor 
little prisoner. For a moment, she paused as if 
irresolute upon her plan of action; then laying 
her mittened hand gently on the officer’s fingers, 
she said politely : : 

“ May I speak with her ?” 

“O, yes; she’s not committed yet.” 

Putting her sott, rosy cheek close to the pur- 
ple-cold one, she whispered very earnestly. 
Marie told her touching story, and begged she 
would, by the love she bore her own mother, find 
out their humble home and comfort the distressed 
ones. 

“ T will, I will,” the stranger replied, earnestly ; 
“and don’t you cry any more; my futher knows 
the judge, and he’ll get you away to-morrow. 
Good-by—keep up a good heart ;” and off she 


ran. ‘ 

She knew her mother to be one of the most 
charitable of women, and hastened home to tell 
her the story of Marie; but unfortunately, she 
had just gone to ride, and would not be back till 
near dinner time. 

“ What can Ido?” she cried, and wrung her 
hands. ‘ They want coal, and bread, and tea, 
and so many things, and I have only ten cents in 
my pocket.” She sat down on the marble steps 
and pondered. Ali at once her eyes brightened, 
and a beautiful color flushed her face. 

“T’'ll do it,” she eaid, resolutely ; ‘mama will 
forgive me, when she knows all. Without fire, 
without food, nearly naked, quite starved—O, 
she will be glad I thought so far,” and she 
bounded down the street and rushed around the 
corner. : 

Pushing open the plate-glass door of the most 
fashionable hair-dresser in the city, she went 
quietly up to an attendant, and asked to see 
ae: 








weary sleep of her parents, she whispered to the 
little boys that she was going out to get some 
bread for them, and hurried away. 

She did go to the baker's, but her pitiful story 
failed to touch his hard heart, and there were 
tears on her cold cheeks as she turned away. 
Even if she secured a place, she could hope for 
no wages till Saturday, and there were four 
weary days between this and that. Bread would 
be too late if she waited tll then. What should 
she do—“ beg?’ She asked herself the ques- 
tion with a quivering lip. Never before had 
their poverty driven them to that strait, and it 
was hard, even now, with the picture of that 
wretched home, fresh in her vision, to plead for 
charity. But she did it. Again and again she 
said to the passers-by, “‘ please, sir, please, ma’am, 
give me a penny to buy bread for my sick 
parents.” But the gentlemen had their over- 
coats buttoned to their chins, and the ladies were 
enveloped in furs, and it was too much troutle 
to find their pocketbooks or purses just to sup- 
ply a beggar’s wants. 

“Go to the soup-house,” said one at last, 
more churlish than the rest. “‘ The city provides 
for such as you.” 

It was a new idea to her, and fast as feet could 
carry her she went, and entering in breathless 
haste, told her story to the attendant matron. 

“I will report the case to the committee,” 
said the woman, quietly, making a memorandum 
of the name and number of the street. “ Come 
in to-morrow morning and I will do what I can 
for you.” 

To-morrow! She would be too weak to walk 
so far by that time, and what would become of 
the rest? With a heavy heart she went home, 
having no courage to present herself as a waiter 
to any of the coffee-houses she passed on her 
way. 

“Did you get some?” cried the boys, and 
gathered about her, pulling off her cloak to see 
if it were hidden in her apron or under her arms. 

“ Did you get some?” said two faint voices 
from the bed in the corner, and the coverlet was 





He ushered her into the inner 
room, saying he would call him. Her heart flut- 
tered while she waited, but her resolution did not 
fail her. 

“Ah! c’est ma belle Therese,” and Monsieur B. 
took her hand kindly. ‘ Good morning, dear. 
Come to have your ringlets dressed for the ball 
to-night—no,” as she shook her head, “ et pour- 
quor—you go certainly; you are one of mon- 
sieur’s best pupils. What is it then, ma petite?” 

For a moment her lips quivered; then she 
spoke up quickly. “You said once, sir, you 
would give me an eagle for my curls. Will you 
do it now—to-day—this minute ?” 

The hair-dresser was astounded. What could 
the child mean? To cut off those curls, long, 
silken and gold-colored, the pale gold of a stray 
sunbeam—it would be sacrilege almost for a 
mother to have done it; to sell them was surely 
a crime. 

“Does she, rotre mere—does she know you 
come here ?” 

“No, sir; but she will not blame me when 
I tell her how it was. O, no, she is too good.” 

“And how is it, ma belle—make a friend of me, 
and tell me how it comes you ask me to buy 
your hair?” and he stroked the glossy curls as 
tenderly as a father might. 

She hesitated, and then opened her heart to 
him. There was a mist on his eyes when she 
finished her plaintive story. He walked the 
floor a moment as if irresolute, then stopping 
before her, he took out his pocket-book and 
handed her two half-eagles. She put them in 
her purse, and quietly took off her hood. 

“Not now, ma petite, mere ange.” he said, 
huskily; “now now, I am too busy; to-mor- 
row will do as well; or stay, I will come in this 
evening. Till then, do not mention itto any one. 
Go now on your mission, me soeur de charite,” 
and he led her to the door. 

How quick her little feet flew over the pave- 
ments. She could hardly speak when she had 
reached a baker's shop. 

“ Two loaves, sir, large ones, too,” she gasped, 
and threw down one of the gold pieces. 
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The man stared at her curiously. The color 
Tose to her brow, but she said nothing, and hur- 
ried away with her warm, fragrant bundle. 

“Is it you, Marie? What kept you so long, 
daughter* Quick, break me a crumb, I am 
faint.” 

Like an angel the little stranger looked to 
them as she glided in, her cheeks like apple blos- 
soms, and her hair falling over her shoulders like 
ripples of sunshine. 

“Marie cannot come home yet,” she said, in 
& voice that was sweet as a robin’s in May-time. 
“But she will return to-morrow; perhaps, this 
evening. She has sent me with the bread. See 
the two nice loaves I’ve brought you,” and she 
tore them in fragments. Tears coursed down 
her face as she saw how eagerly they clutched 
them. She had never dreamed of poverty like 
in ; never known how hungry folks can be and 


“T must go now,” as she opened the door; 
“but I will come again soon and make you 
comfortable,” and she hurried to the nearest 
grocer and bought a basket full of provision, and 
engaged him to send in some kindlings and coal. 

The little boys helped her build a fire in the 
cold stove, and when it blazed merrily, she put 
over the kettles and had soon a refreshing cup of 
tea for each invalid, and a platter of smoking 
potatoes for the children. 

“‘ Where ts Marie, do you know, little angel?” 
asked the sick mother, as she gave back the cup. 

“O, yes, { know,” she answered cheerily. 
“Didn’t I say she would be home early to-mor- 
row? Don’t worry. Better days are coming. 
Vil bring her in the morning. Good-by.” 

It was as though a fairy had come and vanish- 
ed; a kind-hearted fairy, too, for beside the sup- 
ply of coal and food, a half-eagle lay in the sick 
father’s hand. 

Murmuring to himself all the tender adjectives 
in the French language, the good hair-dresser 
immediately hastened tothe court-room. The 
judge was a friend of his, too, and he hoped to 
save the child from prison. She had not yet 
been brought in, the court having adjourned for 
halfan hour. He asked for a private interview 
with the judge, and as soon as it was granted, he 
told him all, Marie’s distress and the generous 
kindness of the little ‘Therese. 

“Poor child, good child;” said his listener, 
wiping his glasses. ‘‘She must go to prison, I 
suppose, but it shall be a chamber in my own 
house. Go into court and tell the same story 
over. It will be better than a lawyer’s plea.” 

He did so, and there was not a dry eye in the 
audience when he ceased. Even the baker hung 
his head and seemed to muse. Before the breath- 
less silence had been broken, he looked up, and 
said to the judge, “I withd my complaint ; 
let her go with me and take all she wants.” 

The spacious room rung with applauses, and 
while the enthusiasm was at its height, a thought- 
ful old man went about the crowd with his hat. 
People’s fingers found their pocket-books as by 
intuition, and when he poured the collection into 
Marie’s apron, she scree “ed-with joy. No more 
cold, no more hunger, no more nakedness that 
winter ; they were rich. 

The baker took her home himself, and told her 
at the door not to worry about bread till spring, 
for his wagon would leave them all they needed, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. M.—Your communication is well written, but we must 
observe our rule of excluding every thing of a contruver- 
sial character from our columns 

Reroamenr.—The earliest instance of a prison mansged on 
principles of policy and humanity seem to be that of 
the penitentiary at Amsterdam, in the ) ear 1595 

Miss J. C.—On the continent of Europe the rank of 
princes varies. In Germany, a duke takes precedence 
of a prince 

Amarsus —Painting is divided into the following branch- 
es:—History, which comprises mystery and allegory ; 
rs q' such as th b i ja at the Vatican; 
portrait, fancy, animals, fruits and flowers, battle- 

jieces, sea views and still life, chiefly applied to house- 
id furniture aud architecture 

Reaper.—The Kgyptiaos and Pheenicians regarded and 
worshipped the serpent as good genius (A,athodal- 
mon). lo the Scandinavian mythology it was reyaried 

mbol of human passions. 
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8.38.— hering paddies,’’ which 
were said to have worked well 

J.C., New York.—It is generally admitted, we believe, 
that foundling hospitals have prodv<cd a much greater 
amount of crime and mortality than they have pre- 
vent 





. B., Salem, Mass.—The last execution on account of 
wiicheraft in England took place in 1682. In Scotiand, 
@ reputed witch was executed in 1722; and probably 
the last victim of the superstition was a woman burned 
at Glarus, in Switzerland, in 1783. 

Inquiner.—The woolsack on which the Lord Chancellor 
of Eogiand sits isa large square bag of wool, without 
back or arms, covered with red cloth. It is an uncom- 
fortable, but much coveted seat. 

L. L.— term ‘* rodomontade,” applied to a boastful 
mode of talking, is derived from Kodomont, a boisterous 
character in the ** Grlando Furioso 

Voracrur —In the year 1763 there was but one stage- 

between Edinburgh aud London, which started 
once # month from each place, and occupied a fortuight 
in performing the distance. 





R. G.—In devo, the P d figures stand out 
about haif their natural proportions, the other half be- 
cm in the nd; in basso-relievo, the objects 

project but a little way. 

MippLesex.—ibe murrain which affects English cattle is 
4 very dilferent disease from the pleuro pneumo: ia. 

Serceant 8.—Marshal of France is the highest military 
rank in the Freveh army. ‘The first marshal was cre- 
ated by aa Augustus. 

T. C —Lake Chirtunitz, iv Illyria, is one of those remark- 
able sheets of water which have the p: Tty Of disap- 
pearing avd re-eppearing periodically, without regard 
to the rainy season. 

D. C., Philadelphia.—The British Bible Society was estab- 
lished in the year 1504, with the * sole object of encour- 

aging « wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures without 

note or comuent.”” 





BLOWING OUT BRAINS. 

When a gentleman steps up to another gentle- 
man in the street, and without any preliminary 
remark puts a pistol to the head of number two, 
and pulling the trigger, scatters the contents of 
number two's head, the officers of the law, aided 
by the indignant witnesses of the act, lay hands 
upon number one and drag him straightway be- 
fore a magistrate to answer for his eccentricity, 
and he is committed to await the action of the 
grand jury. For there is a legal and popular 
prejudice against the style of thing indulged in 
by the gentleman of the pistol. Not agaiust the 
blowing out of brains—certainly not; but against 
the manner of doing it. The brain may be de- 
stroyed, but it must be done secundum artem. 
And observe, that a full-grown adult brain is not 
legitimate game—it is out of season, then, it 
must be young and tender. And there are insti- 
tutions established expressly for the purpose ; 





every morning. How lightly she bounded up 
the staircase. It was like a bird’s footfall, a 
singing-bird’s in the time of flowers. 

“ Have you come, Marie?’ Two voicesspoke 
at once. 

“ Yes, mother, yes father; and we are rich, 
see!” And she emptied her apron on the bed. 
How merrily the silver and gold coins jingled. 
It was like the echo of a harvest song, the dis- 
tant echo brought back by summer breezes. 

“Bless you, my little sunbeam ; bless you, my 
angel child!” And two hands were laid upon her 
head, and tears and smiles strangely mixed 
together. 

“What does it mean, Therese?’ And the 
mother looked wonderingly at her beautiful little 
daughter, as she came into the parlor, in obe- 
dience to a message brought by a servant. “ Mon- 
sieur B. says you promised to see him to-night.” 

“T did, mama. Did you bring your scissors, 
sir?” And she carried a footstool to the sofa 
upon which he sat, and quietly nestled at his feet. 

“Yes, ma belle, sec!” And he took from his 
pocket a shining pair. 

“Therese! What means this?” 
spoke sternly. 

“T have sold my hair to him, mama, and he 
has come to cut it off.” 

“Sold your hair—cut it off—were you crazy— 
are you in earnest?” And she gathered her to 
her side and laid her hands pretectingly over the 
precious curls. 

“ Tell her how it was, sir. 
then. Please, sir, tell her.” 

He did so. Closer and closer to her heart was 
the child drawn by the tearful mother, as the 
narrator proceeded with his touching story. 
And when it was finished, she covered her face 
with kisses, and said, with a broken voice, “ of 
such is the kingdom.” 

Asingle ringlet was severed from the beauti- 
fat head that night; one long, soft, golden curl, 
which the hair-dresser carried home as reverently 
as though it had been down from an angel’s 
wing. On the morrow, he had it woven into a 
heart’s-ease, and the sunny, shining, human 
flower was ever afterwards worn next his heart, 
a talisman against besetting sins. 





The mother 


She wont be angry 





FURS ON BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 


There is nothing that looks so rich, easy and 
comfortable as a beautiful piece of fur wrapped 
around a beautiful piece of womanhood. Furs, 
like gold and silver, have always been highly 
estimated by the human family and “the rest of 
mankind.” Rich fars were for many ages used 
as gifts from one prince to another—nobody less 
than a prince being allowed to wear them. The 
sumptaary laws which once existed with regard 
to the wearing of furs, were at once numerous 
and stringent. In the days of Henry VIL, it 
was two years’ imprisonment for any person be- 
low abaronet to wear a piece of ermine “ as large 
as your hand.” Those absurd laws, however, 
have all been repealed, so that a person at the 
present day can go his length on fars—the only 
limit to his taste being his pocket-book and 
creditors —Home a 


of which silly fathers and mothers 
are exceedingly proud. We style them schools, 
and have a light and airy way of saying that 
there the young idea is taught how to shoot. 
But in these shooting-galleries, the young idea 
does not shoot, but is shot at. The arms are 
deadly weapons of various calibres, and are 
called dictionaries, grammars, books of mathe- 
matics and metaphysics. Some of them are of 
foreign f , and dingly antique, 
invented indeed by an old-world people called the 
Romans—very terrible fellows whose evil has 
lived after them. Some of these young brains 
are proof against the pitiless pelting they receive, 
just as some soldiers escape from a hot engage- 
ment; but too many are extinguished by the 
storm of missiles that is hurled against them. 
Of course we allude to the educational fore- 
ing system applied to very young pupils, an evil 
of great magnitude, to which our attention was 
recently called by an article entitled “ ‘The Length 
of a School Day,” which we found in a publica- 
tion called the “School Bell.” The writer 
makes the following extracts from an article in 
the Atlantic Monthly, treating the same theme 
with marked ability. The author of that article 
says: “Sir Walter Scott, according to Cavlyle, 
was the only perfectly healthy literary man who 
ever lived—in fact, the one suitable text, he 
says, for a sermon on health. He gave it as his 
deliberate opinion, in conversation with Basil 
Hall, that five and a half hours form the limit of 
healthful mental labor for a mature person. 
‘This I reckon very good work for a man,’ he 
said, adding, ‘I can very seldom reach six hours 
a day ; and I reckon that what is written after 
five or six hours’ hard mental labor, is not good 
for much.’ This is said in the fullness of his 
magnificent strength, and when he was produc- 
ing, with astonishing rapidity, those payes of 
delight over which every new generation still 
hangs enchanied. ‘To suppose the youthful 
brain,’ says the recent admirable report of Doctor 
Ray, of the Providence Insane Hospital, ‘to be 
capable of an amount of work which is consid- 
ered an ample allowance to an adult brain is 
simply absurd, and the attempt to carry this 
fully into effect must necessarily be dengerous to 
the health and efficacy of the organ.’ It would 
be wrong, therefore, to deduct less than a half 
hour from Scott's estimate, for even the oldest 
| pupils in our highest schools; leaving five hours 
as the limit of real mental effort for them, and 
| reducing this, for all younger pupils, very much 
further. But Scott is not the only authority in 
the case ; let us ask the physiologist. So said 
Horace Mann before us, in the days when the 
Massachusetts school system was in process of 
formation. He asked the physiologists, in 1840, 
and in his next report printed the answers of 
three of the most eminent. The late Doctor 
Woodward, of Worcester, promptly said, that 
children under eight should never be confined 
| More than one hour at a time, nor more than 
| four hours a day; and that, if any child should 
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show alarming symptoms of precocity, it should 
be taken from schoo! altogether, Dr. James 
Jackson, of Boston, allowed the children foar 


hours schooling in winter and five in summvr, 
but only one hour at a time, and heartily ex- 
pressed his ‘detestation of the practice of giving 
young children lessons to learn at home.’ Dr. 
| 8. G. Howe, reasoning elaborately on the whole 
| subject, said, that children ander eight should not 
| be confined more than half an hour at a time; 
| ‘by following which rule, with long recesses, 
they can study four hours daily ;’ children be- 
| tween eight and fourteen should not be confined 
| more than three-quarters of an hour at atime, 
having the last quarter of each hour for exercise 
in the playground.” 
| Here is subject matter for serious thought, and 
| we invite the attention of all engaged or inter- 
ested in the education of youth (and who is 
not!) to meditate upon the theme. Let thera, 
too, turn to the first part of Dickens’s “ Dombey 
& Son,” and they need not be ashamed to con 
sult the pages of a novelist who never writes 
without a purpose, and read the episode of litle 
Paat’s life, while under the charge of Doctor 
Blimber, the Magnus Apollo of the forcing sys- 
tem. There is scarcely anything more touching 
or more instructive in the range of fiction. 
Doctor Blimber's establishment “was a great 
hot-house in which there was a forcing apparatus 
incessantly at work. All the boys blew before 
their time. Mental green-peas were produced at 
Christmas, and intellectual asparagus all the year 
round. Mathematical gooseberries (very sour 
ones, too,) were common at untimely seasons, and 
from mere sprouts of bushes, under Doctor 
Blimber’s cultivation. Every description of 
Greek and Latin vegetable was got off the driest 
twigs of boys, under the frostiest circumstances. 
Nature was of no consequence at all. No mat- 
ter what a young gentl was i ded to 
bear, Doctor Blimber made him bear to pattern, 
somehow or other. This was all very pleasant 
and ingenious, but the system of forcing was at- 
tended with its usual disadvantages. There was 
not the right taste about the premature produc- 
tivns, and they didn’t keep well. Moreover, one 
young gentleman, with a swollen nose and an 
excessively large head (the oldest of the ten had 
‘gone through’ everything), suddenly left off 
blowing one day, and d in the blish 
Ttucut @ mere stalk, And people did say that the 
doctor had rather overdone it with young Toots, 
and that when he began to have whiskers he left 
off having brains.” Alas, Toots is but the type 
of a large class of victims ! 











A FRENCH EXECUTION. 

Another execution has just taken plece in 
France. One Millot was some time back con- 
demned to death by the Court of Assizes of the 
Yonne for the murder of an aged widow, named 
Clerel, of Lixy; but he entertained a confident 
hope that his life would be spared. After his 
condemnation he was lodged in ghe prison of 
Auxerre, and a few nights back he was told that 
he was about to be taken away. “SWhere to?” 
asked he, and he was answered, “To Paris ;” 
but he was conveyed to the railway and sent to 
Sens, where the execution had been ordered to 
take place. A rumor that he was about to ar- 
rive having been spread in that city, a crowd 
assembled at the station to see him. He was 
alarmed at this collection of people, and still 
more so at finding that, instead of going to 
Paris, he was made to stop at Sens, with which 
city he was well acquainted ; but he was tran- 
quillized by some vague explanation given him 
by one of the turnkeys. He was lodged in the 
gaol, and early next morning he was awakened, 
and told that he was about to be put to death. 
He seemed for a hund uck, and 
then raised loud cries, and vehemently protested 
that he was innocent. He afterwards fell into a 
sort of stupor, and so remained until he was 
pinioned and placed in a cart. He then revived 
a little, and bent down his head, as if to avoid 
Leing seen by the spectators. On reaching the 
scaffuld he made a slight effort to break from the 
executioners, but soon became insensible, and in 
that state was placed beneath the knife. A vast 
crowd had assembled to witness the execution, 
and many of the people passed the whole night 
in the streets. 





A Comptiment.—A Frenchman who had 
learned English, wished to be particularly polite, 
and never neglected an opportunity of saying 
someihing pretty. One evening he observed 
to Lady R——, whose dress was fawn-colored, 
and thet of her daughter pink, “ Milady, your 
daughter is the pink of beauty.” “Ah, mon- 
sieur, you Frenchmen always flatter.” “No, 
madam, I only do speak the truth, and what all 
the world will allow, that your daughter is the 
pink, and your ladyship the drab of fashion!” It 
was with great difficulty the Frenchman could 
be made to comprehend his sottise. 








Letrers.—Love, as well as hate, is preserved 
by letters, and we defy any one to take up the 
tatters or an estranged friend without a renewal 
of his friendship, The sight of the beloved 
hand-writing, the kind words, the welcome seal 
reflect a gleam of sunshine over the heart which 
never fails to meet it. 
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Time.—All divisions of time enlarge our 
thoughts. They are stopping-places where we 
turn to look behind and before us, and 
take iz some little part of the surrounding 
immensity. 
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Tue Furure.—The cloads of our existence 
will one day become stars, as the clouds 
of the milky way separate into suns and 
systems. 
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Niout.—Night, in the ancient mythology, 
was the mother of many gods, and she is suil 
the parent of godlike thoughts. 


Steet 


Consvoat Quarrets.—A violent storm in 
married life does no harm, but beware of a #uc- 
cession of dall weather 





rs 
$3.—The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sont together for $3 per year. 









































The author of Vivian Grey was right when he 
said “the sight of a spur is enough to keep a 
man from committing suicide.” If Frenchmen 
were fonder of the saddle, fewer of them would 
be found floating in the Seine, or “ genteelly as- 
phyxiated ” with charcoal in their attics. A rapid 
trot or a brisk gallop on a fine, high-spirited 
horse with an elastic tread, is better than any 
other stimulant for mind and body.  “‘ Live in 
the saddle,” was the recipe of a famous London 
physician for the preservation of the health. 
Now there are races of people who carry this 
precept into practice, and we remember when a 
boy how we used to envy the Gauchos of South 
America, and think how happy we should be if 
we were one of them. 

Of the Guachos of the Pampas, we derive the 
most exact and curious information from the 
galloping Sir Francis Head, who made an eques- 
trian excursion across those vast and isolated re- 
gions. The Guachos, a race of hunters of Span- 
ish origin, and a few tribes of Indiahs, are, it is 
well known, the only inhabitants of the Pampas. 
They subsist exclusively by hunting, and*know- 
ing none of the refinements and comforts of civil- 
ization, are perfectly content without them. The 
Guacho has a high sense of the dignity of his 
nature. Like the Indian, he is far too proud to 
labor, and thinks himself born to roam his native 
country, borne by the swiftest steeds, and display- 
ing his prowess in conflicts with the lion, the 
tiger and wild bull. We can easily imagine that 
this galloping life may grow to be intensely ex- 
citing and pleasurable, even to the son of the 
city, born in the midst of luxury and case, A 
European renegade, who forsook his country for 
the sands of Arabia, was known to describe his 
feelings when galloping alone across the desert, 
as rapturous. Well may the Guacho boast of 
his existence. He has no servants to overlook, 
no humiliation to submit to, and no notes to pay. 
Cradled in a bullock’s hide, his earliest plaything 
is a knife, and at four years his glory is the sad- 
die. At that tender age, when the children of 
the city are just beginning to drive hoop, the juve- 
nile Guacho, mounted on a fiery steed, drives the 
horses to the corral. Accustomed to endure every 
change of weather, taking constent exercise, and 
living exclusively on beef and water, the Guacho 
grows to manhood with a frame of iron. Give 
him a warm cloak, a hard saddle and sharp spurs, 
and he is satisfied. What if his hat be full of 
holes, and what if a horse’s skull supplies the 
place of a chair? he eats, drinks, loves, and sleeps 
and rides, the laughing philosopher of the Pam- 
pas. Captain Head, who tried this life, rode one 
hundred and fifty-three miles in fourteen hours. 
Pretty well fora Londoner. But it was beef and 
water that enabled him to do it. Let the captain 
speak for himself. 

“ The most independent way of travelling is 
without baggage, and without an attendant. In 
this case, the traveller starts from Buenos Ayres 
or Mendosa with a Guacho, who is changed at 
every post. He has to saddle his own horses, 
and to sleep at night upon the ground, on his 
saddle ; and as he is unable to carry any pro- 
visions, he must throw himself completely on the 
feeble resources of the country, and live on little 
else than beef and water. It is, of course, a hard 
life ; but it is so delightfully independent, and, if 
one is in good riding condition, so rapid a mode 
of travelling, that I twice chose it, and would 
always prefer it; but I recommend no one to at- 
tempt it, unless he is in good health and condition. 
When I first crossed the Pampas, I went with a 
carriage, and although I had been accustomed to 
riding all my life, I could not at all ride with the 
peons, and after galloping five or six hours, was 
obliged to get into the carriage ; but after I had 
been riding for three or four months, I found 
myself in a condition which I can only describe 
by saying that I felt no exertion could kill me. 
Although I constantly arrived so completely ex- 
hausted that I could not speak, yet a few hours’ 
sleep upon my saddle, on the ground, always so 
completely restored me, that for a week I could 
daily be upon my horse before sunrise, could 
ride till two or three hours after sunset, and have 
really tired ten or twelve horses a day.” 





Ay EVENTFUL Twenty Years.—John Bate- 
man left Chatham Centre, in New York, for Can- 
ada, twenty-four years ago, where he engaged in 
the rebellion of 1837, and was transported to 
Van Diemen’s Land, from which place he had 
just returned. Arriving.at Troy on his way 
home, totally destitute, he told his story. He is 
now sixty-five years old, and when convicted was 
sentenced to death with all others. They were 
hung, but his sentence was commuted. After 
being a convict for twenty-four years, he was 
pardoned by the queen, and worked his way 
home on a whaling ship to find a son and daugh- 
ter, who are living at Chatham. For the honor- 
able impulses which led to this rash act, his con- 
vict’s badge will not dishonor him. 





Trutu.—A lady piqued by Johnson’s scrupu- 
lous advocacy of truth, once asserted that little 
variations in narrative must happen a thousand 
times a day, if one is not perpetually watching. 
“Well, madame,” said Johnson, “and you 
ought to be perpetually watching. It is more from 
carelessness about truth than from intentional 
lying, that there is so much falsehood in the 
world.” 





Srrance Svictpg.—In East Flamboro’, a 
man named James Black, deliberately sat down 
on a pile of burning brush, and roasted himself 
so that he died. He was laboring under distress 
of mind, poor man! 





Protsst.—The Paris Constitutionnel lately 
published an article from the minister of foreign 
affairs, solemnly condemning the invasion of the 
Roman and Neapolitan States, by the Piedmon- 
tese army. 





Tue Cuixese War—The English and 
French forces arrived before Peiho, China, Au- 
gust Ist. The English were foiled in a dash they 
made on Shanghae. 





DOMESTIC COMFORT. 
We are often surprised at the heroic contempt 


| which our fair women seem to entertain for 


| comfort. 


| 





In the arrangement of their attire, 
elegance and fashion seem to be the only points 
consulted—and with heroism and fortitude which 
would do honor to a Brahmin, they lutely 
refuse to case their frail bodies in attire fit to re- 
sist the inclemency of the season. Shoes with 
soles as light as paper are worn by the women 
for their neatness, while men more wisely put on 
boots with soles half an inch thick. Every other 
part of the men and women seems to present the 
same contrast, as if the ladies were the stronger, 
instead of the weaker, as we are in the habit of 
considering them. Thatall this gratifies the M. 
D.s we have no doubt. That consumption and 
the whole class of bronchial diseases spring from 
itis evident. We pity the poor woman to whom 
poverty denies articles of clothing essential to 
comfort ; but, even in their rags, the poor are 
generally better protected against the weather 
than the fashionables, “in all their glory.” If 
corporeal suffering is indeed an inconvenience, 
one would naturally fancy that the first wish 
of those p d of comp of wealth 
would be to secure themselves against the rude 
visiting of the elements. Perhaps the very 
wealthy do. Actual wants and luxuries sup- 
plied, there is abundance left for the purchase of 
elegancies. The latter class of commodities are 
from their very character most prominent, as they 
are intended to be. Imitation suggests to the 
less wealthy a desire to ape their richer neigh- 
bors. With the imitators the order of purchase 
is reversed. They look first to the preservation 
of such appearances as shall make them assim- 
ilate in externals to the pecuniary rank of their 
models. Hence come cheerless drawing-rooms, 
abundant in ornament and deficient in comfort. 
Hence come lean larders, half-furnished kitchens, 
poorly-filled or empty fuel repositories. Hence 
the disposition to 


‘** Defraud the daily cheer, 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year.” 








Thousands, whose property will just enable |- 


them to support a splendid misery, will thus im- 
molate comfort, and deny themselves necessaries, 
and to all weave a veil over their actual penury 
—which veil, after all, is so transparent, that the 
veriest child may see through it. So goes the 
march of vanity from the inhabitants of the 
neutral ground between rich and poor down to 
the very povrest. Each class is engaged in a 
continual struggle to appear of a wealthier grade 
than that which it occupies. In dress, upon 
which topic we started, the same foolish feeling is 
manifested—the same sacrifice of health and en- 
joyment to display and discomfort. The money 
that is properly expended, with reference to one’s 
own actual needs, might make him or her happy, 
so far as money is capable of producing happi- 
ness, is wasted in foolish endeavors to support 
state beyond the reach of the vain mortal who 
struggles forit. And not only the evils of such a 
course are present, but future. Many aman who 
might have saved a competence has wasted the 
opportunity on the shrine of vanity; and when 
the need of the neglected provision arrives, the 
poor devotees fall from the unequal race in pur- 
suit of fashion, into abject penury and ungilded 
poverty. Then they see the folly of their pre- 
vious course, when no possibility is left to them 
to undo it; and their distress is cheered by the 
malicious taunts of former rivals who rejoice at 
their downfall. 





Curious Eccrestasticat Case.—Rev. Ed- 
ward Pote Neale, Vicar of Horsey, England, re- 
cently brought a criminal charge against a Mrs. 
Webster,because she insisted upon having singing 
over the grave of her child, and on the way thither. 
The child was unbaptized, and the mother took 
this course because the vicar refused, according 
to the rubric, to perform any service over its re- 
mains. Mrs. Webster appeared to be a good 
woman, and her disposition to have some sort of 
service over her child evidently had the sympa- 
thy of the court, but as the course was contrary 
to law, she was fined nominally, one shilling. 
This sounds strangely in the nineteenth century 
of Christian love and union ! 





A practica, Aquarium.—A _hotel-keeper 
in Philadelphia is building an aquarium on a 
large scale, to be stocked with lobsters, turtles, 
crabs, etc. His patrons will be able to study 
natural history and select victims for their appe- 
tites at the same time. To an epicure the sight 
of an aquarium is very tempting, and we have 
seen many hungry and avid looks directed at the 
cases in our Aquarial Gardens, and always re- 
joiced that the walls were of the thickest plate 
glass. 





Movuntain-n1GH.—We often hear this epithet 
applied to waves, but it is a gross exaggeration. 
The highest waves which occur at the Cape of 
Good Hope do not exceed forty feet from their 
lowest to their highest point, and under the heav- 
iest gales the sea is probably tranquil at the 
depth of 200 or 300 feet. 





Equestrian Accipent.—The Rev. Mr. 
Armstrong, American Missionary in the Sand- 
wich Islands, while travelling on horseback, 
finding the sun very hot, spread his umbrella, at 
which the horse became frightened and, threw 
him, breaking two of his ribs. 





Inpuctive Reasoninc.—A New Orleans pa- 
per says that two individuals got into a political 
dispute on the Levee recently, when one knocked 
the other into the river. This is called a speci- 
men of inductive reasoning. 





VecetTaste Diet.—It is said that a French- 
man can exist a week ona couple of carrots ; 
add a couple of frogs, and he is in clover. 





Virtve.—Men talk of virtue without loving 
it, as the English learn to speak French while 
hating Frenchmen. 





_ o~<De@-. — + 
Women.—Women are like gold, which is ten- 
der in proportion to its purity. 





OFTHE FLAG OF OUR 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Gentility and piety form a happy union ; but 
poverty and piety are well mated. 

Look forward to what you shall be, rather 
than backward to what you have been. 

Dr. Elisha Lord, of Abingdon, Mass., has an 
apple tree which has borne 70 years. 

The man who shortens the road to knowledge 
by his action, lengthens life. 

The Prince of Wales faced Niagara like a 
man, but quai/ed on the prairie. 

“Matchless misery” has been defined to be 
having a cigar and nothing to light it with. 

Clocks set a good example, they never run 
down their neighbors. 

The Marquis of Chandos is making a collec- 
tion of choice paintings of American scenery. 

The catalogue of Tufts College for 1860, ’61, 
shows an aggregate of 53 students. 

A rumor is afloat that the veteran Macready is 
about to return to the stage. 

John Brougham has been receiving $50 a 
night at the Haymarket, London. 

The Prince of Wales did not present Mrs. Gov- 
ernor Morgan with a diamond necklace. 

There are six hundred and ninety-eight news- 
papers published in Great Britain. 

The iron-masters of France dislike the reduc- 
tion of the duty on metals. 

A gentleman in Ireland has cured pleuro-pneu- 
monia by bathing his cattle. 

The church of St. Peters, at Rome, will con- 
tain 54,000 worshippers. 

Wood and stone pavements, laid in alternate 
rows, have succeeded in England. 

Mr. G. F. Train is about to introduce the ugly 
Hansom cabs into New York. 

A grasshopper has been brought from Panama 
and measures 5 1-2 inches in length. 

Max Maretzek is trying to get up an opera 
troupe to perform in Mexico. 

Four-fifths of the cotton consumed in England 
—800,000,000 pounds=ais American. 

Ninety thousand francs have been refused for a 
French filly named “ Mon Etoile.” 

Lord Lyons reports the Prince of Wales de- 
lighted with his visit to this country. 

Flotow, the composer of “ Martha,” is writing 
a new opera. 

A bachelor geologist is acquainted with all 
rocks except “rock the cradle.” 

The population of the State of Arkansas prob- 
ably exceeds 500,000. 





SUCCESSFUL ACTORS, 

The New York Herald says: ‘“‘ Of the well-to- 
do actors who have nog yet retired, we have Mr. 
Forrest, who is now playing a splendid engage- 
ment, and adding materially to an ample fortune, 
and Mr. Hackett, who has always been a very 
great public favorite. Mr. Forrest, we presume, 
will retire from the stage in two or three years 
more. He has a splendid residence in the cen- 
tre of Philadelphia, where he can find, if he de- 
sires it, a solitude as deep as that of the Barcan 
desert. Mr. Hackett avowed his intention some 
time since, to reti stage, and purchased 
a principality in the West, bat afterwards relin- 
quished his intention of turning farmer on a large 
scale, and made a trip to California, from whence 
he has lately returned. Mr. Hackett has built 
for himself a beautiful villa on the heights of 
Yonkers. He is a philosopher who takes life 
easy and looks younger than his son. His idea 
is that each generation should take care of itself. 
When he is in the humor he appears before a 
public which is always glad to see him. Simp- 
son used to say to him, ‘ Hackett, Hackett, why 
don’t you work? You might make a thousand 
dollars a week.’ ‘I don’t want to work,’ was the 
reply of the epicurean philosopher, ‘I wish to 
do as I like.’ And so Hackett is now in perfect 
condition, and should certainly give the public 
a taste of his quality. He is one of the veterans 
whe do not lag superfiuous on the stage, and the 
public, as we said at the beginning of this arti- 
cle, never forgets its old favorites, even when 
they, as too often happens, forget themselves. 
The Forrests, Hacketts, and Wallacks, however, 
are an ornament to their profession, and fully 
deserve the rewards they have received.” 





Wistar’s Batsam or Witp CuHerry.— 
Stop that threatening cough, it may lead to 
something more serious ; by using this long-tried 
and sure specific at once, you may prevent 
months of lingering sickness, and possibly—even 
probably—the strong hold of that fell destroyer, 
consumption itself. This fatal disease com- 
mences with slight symptoms at the outset! 
Neglect not to take it in season. An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure, and the 
Balsam is pleasant and healthful, under all 
circumstances. 





PREsERVE your Seriats.—As the year 
draws to a close, many of our readers must have 
acc lated many « lete volumes of maga- 
zines, and the like serial publications, which they 
desire to preserve. By handing or sending them 
into our office, they will be bound up in any de- 
sired style, at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. 








Apvice.—The advice of a sagacious mother 
to her daughter, in some old novel, is said to 
have been, “Ann, my dear, you can never be 
pretty, so you had better be odd.” A consider- 
able portion of the modern belles have acted 
upon this advice. 





Great Pay.—Dickens’s story, “ Hunted 
Down,” published in All the Year Round, occu- 
pied precisely ten pages in that periodical, and, 
as the author is said to have received $5000 for 
it, it netted him $500 per page. 





Frienpsuir.—Friendship often operates like 
magnetism, in which contrary states attract, and 
similar repel. 





Portry.—Many verses called original are 
jast like the muses themselves, the children of 
memory. 





<= 
* Preascre.—Pleasureis often like vapor which 
rises only at uight and dries up by day. 
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foreign Mtems. 


Sheridan Knowles, of Philadelphia, was lost in 
the steamer on a voyage from Hall to Cronstadt. 

Treland contains 20,808,271 acres, of which 
3,000,000 are estimated to be peat bogs of a 
thickness of from 1 foot to 60 feet. 

The vintage in Italy is again bad. For the 
last nine years the disease has attacked the Nea- 
politan vines, and wine grows yearly dearer and 
worse. 

Fead Pasha is severely punishing the numer- 
ous Druses in Syria. He has employed an Arab 
tribe to fight against them, and has destroyed one 
of their large villages. 

A medal to commemorate the visit of His Roy- 
al Highness the Prince of Wales to Canada, has 

n struck by Mr. Wyon, the eminent medalist, 
of Regent Street, London. 

An order for nine caloric engines of 82 inch 
and 24 inch cylinders, was received by the last 
mail from com and they will be shipped im- 

y for lona. 

An English writer says that every earthly thin 
is sold in London, from the principalities an 
territories, down to the sediment of her cisterns, 
and the dirt in her gutters; from turtle and tur- 
bot, to stale sprate and ancient mackerel. 

The total amount of the auction for which the 
objects of art left by the late Alexander Von 
Humboldt were sold, is 10,000 thalers. Hum- 
boldt’s scientific instruments, and the large gold 
and silver coins of considerable value, were not 
included in the 

By an order supposed to emanate from the 
imperial goverment of Austria, all the persons 
employed upon the Venetian part of the Lom- 
bard Venetian Railroad have been obliged to sac- 
rifice their long, flowing beards. 

Garibaldi, the Italian liberator, bas a son in a 
Protestant seminary near Liverpool, England. 
It is reported that when Garibaldi took leave of 
his son, he said to him, “ My son, the Bible is the 
cannon which will liberate Italy.” 

The Metropolitan free drinking fountains of 
London are effecting much for temperance. One 
hundred have already been erected. These foun- 
tains are really a most admirable and benevolent 
device, and ought to be introduced into all Amer- 
ican cities without delay. 

In Constantinople, when a bazaar-keeper is 
found cheating his customers, he is taken outside 
of his shop, stood on tip-toe, and bis ear nailed to 
the door. He naturally that p: y 
should assist him, but the statute is that any one 
that puts a pebble under the heel of such a cul- 
prit shall receive the same punishment. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Hardly anything is so difficult in writing, as 
to write with ease. 

The most mischievous liars are those who 
keep sliding on the verge of truth. 

Many a man’s vices have at first been nothing 
worse than good qualities run wild. 

Touchy people of al! classes, are apt to wear 
spectacles of the highest magnifying power. 

Excessive indulgence to others, especially to 
children, is in fact only self-indulgence under an 
alias. 

Wisdom often comes to us too late in life to be 
of much service to us. There’s no use of mus- 
tard after meat. 

How much better the world would go on, if 
people could but do now and then, what Lord 
Castlereagh used to deprecate, and turn their 
backs upon themselves ! 

Many a true heart that would have come back 
like a dove to the ark, after its first transgression, 
has been frightened beyond recall by the savage 
cruelty of an unforgiving spirit. 

Sometimes on musing upon genius in its siin- 
ad manifestations, it seems as if the greatest of 

yuman culture consisted chiefly in preserving the 
glow and freshness of the heart. 

Good manners should begin at home. Polite- 
ness is not an article to be worn in full dress oniy, 
to be put on when we pay or receive a compli- 
mentary visit. 

The great 3 with everybody is, get on! get 
on! just as if the world were a travelling post. 
How astonished people will be, when they arrive 
in heaven, to find angels, who are so much wiser, 
laying no schemes to be made archangels ! 

It is much easier to get money than to get jus- 
tice. The world is apt to resent, as a wrong done 
to its self-esteem, that you should claim anything 
asa right. It prefers to bestow, as a charity, 
that which you, properly, perhaps, can regard 
only as a debt. 

One of the most important, but one of the 
most difficult things for a powerfal mind is, to be 
its own master. Minerva should always be at 
hand, to restrain Achilles from blindly following 
his impulses and appetites, even those which ure 
moral and intellectual as well as those’which are 
animal and sensual. A pond may lie quiet ina 
plain; but a lake wants ins to 
and hold it in. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


He must be a strong general who can storm 
and carry a fortress. 

A celebrated author says that in sleep we are 
especially open to heavenly influences. How 
about the nightmare ? 

“ Do you pretend to intimate, sir, that my but- 











ter is old?” “Notold enough to have lost its 
hair, dear madam.” 
Many a poor woman thinks she can do nothing 


without a husband, and when she gets one, finds 
she can do nothing with him. 

A man once observed that milestones were 
kind enough to answer your questions without 
giving you the trouble to ask them. 

A Frenchman i ding to compli a 
young lady, by calling her a gentle lamb, said, 
* She is one mutton as is small.”” 

We know a lady who went one hundred and 
fifty miles from home, to make a visit of several 
weeks, and took only one small trunk for bag- 
gage. 

Though we have no positive evidence of the 
fact, it is almost certain that Shakspeare was a 
broker, no one having furnished more stock quo- 
tations than he. 

“Dear Laura, when we were courting, you 
were very dear to me; but now you're my wife, 
and I am paying your bills, you seem to get dear- 
er and dearer!” 

Why must a manofacturer of steel pens be a 
very immoral character? Ans.—He makes his 
customers steel (steal) pens, and then persuades 
them they do write (right). 

The following notice, written on the door of a 
village school-house, would seem to indicate that 
the “«chool-master is abroad ;” “Kea at the 
woden house necks dor.” 

When Charles Lamb visited the Litchfield 
cathedral, his guide informed him that three men 
once dined upon the top of the steeple “ They 
must have been a very shgrp set,” said Lamb 

A flock of birds flying over the heads of two 
city merchants, one of them exclaimed, “ How 
happy those creatures are! They have no a 
ceptances to pay!" “ You are mistaken,” re- 








plied the other; “they have their buds to provide 
for as well as we.” 








} 


Quill aud Scissors. 


In Admiral Persano’s report of the sarrender 


of Ancona, he describes the reception of General 





Lamoriciere on board his fag stip. “As was 
standing bareheaded showing him my cabin, 
which I placed at his service, he seemed touched, 


and made use of a phrase which would have done 
honor to a hing of France—" Brave men are 
always generous !" 

A large number of workmen are employed at 
the establishment of Mesars. engineers, 
Greenwich, England, in the constraction of an 
immense iron floating dock for the Spanish gov- 
ernment. The dock is calculated to raise ships 
of very heavy tonnage, and wore than 20,000 
tons of iron are required to complete it. 

Theophile Gautier, the critic of the “ Mon- 
iteur,” speaks in high terms of a Mademoiscile 
Karoly, whe debuted in Rachel's great part, 
“ Andromaque.” He is unwilling to admit that 
she is an inheritor of Rachel's genias, but pre- 
dicts that she will prove an excellent actress, 
and an acquisition to the French stage. 

“M. Paol Amont,” saye the Spirit, “ has re- 
fused an offer of ninety thousand francs for his 
filly, Mons. Etoile. This is the highest sum ever 
offered for a French horse. The late M. Aumont 
sold Monarque, Mile. de Chantilly, Zouave, and 
twenty-seven other horses, for only one hundred 
and fitty thousand francs.” 

The receipts of the Post Office Department for 
the quarter terminating June 30, 1860, were 
$2,108,854, and the amounts expended by post- 
masters, $941,894 — net revenue, $1,166,959. 
The net revenue for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1860, amounted to $4,542,924, being an in- 
crease over the previous year of $360,642,09. 

The Prince Imperial of France has just had a 
schoolroom pre for him on the ground floor 
of the Palace of the Tuileries, on the side of the 
garden. It contains a well selected library, phil- 

phical and h ical instruments, ete. 
‘The prince will be five years old on the tenth of 





March next. 
Torchlight processions were desi more 
than two thousand years See 1 Maccabees, 


4: 22, wherein an account is given of the high 
Sorasaioen, “eh, fvekagla qa vest aheenogs. 

m, “ wei I great ings. 
Jason lived in the fourth century, B,C, 

The French emperor says that cavalry must 
hereafter yield to infantry in relative importance 
on the battle field. It is too slow for this fast 
age, and cannot be moved quick enough, and 
must yield to the new system of short arms and 
close quarters. 

The forests of the Cordilleras, Central Amer- 
ica, are said to abound in India rubber, though 
up to this time none has exported. Some 
wealthy gentlemen are about to engage in the 
trade, with flattering prospects of success. 

The new formed corps of Hungarian hussars 
did gallant service in the battle of Volturno ; they 
dashed upon the artillery and infantry, sabreing 
the — at the pieces, and slicing up the 
royalists like gourds. 

Letters from Naples say that the occupation of 
the kingdom by the Piedmontese was an urgent 

ity. The Mazzinian part was upsetting 
everything, and its extravag h d to 
provoke a terrible reaction. 

The bravery of the Navajoe warriors excites 
the admiration of the Sunta Fe people, so boldly 
do they approach the city and run off with the 
stock of the settlers, spite of the United 
States troops. 

Mr. William H. Webb, of New York, is about 
to ¢ the ion of a steamer for 
the Pacific Mail Steamship ay a be 
placed on the route from Panama to Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Skating is to be a fashionable amusement this 
winter. The citizens of Albany have selected a 
spot of ground which is to be enclosed and 
flooded. The area is six acres. At Detroita 
similar enterprise is on foot. 

The telegraph line between Milwaukie and St. 
Paul, is now completed. The wire crosses the 
Winona, on three masts, 100 feet high. 

The Cincinnati market is stocked with all 
kinds of game seasonable at this time of the year. 
Qaails are unusually plenty at the West. 

Quinces baked a ye and eaten with 
sugar and cream, are said to yield new and ex- 
quisite sensations to the lovers of delicacies. 

Donations to the amount of $14,000 were re- 
ceived at a ball and banquet in aid of the Jews’ 
hospital, in New York, recently. 

Prairie fires are said to be in progress in Ne- 
— and mnch damage has been dono by 
them. 

An earthquake was experienced at Elberton, 
Georgia, on the 22d ult. There were several 
slight shocks, 


Rlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Foljambe, Mr. John Young to 
Miss Margaret Fi 

















By Rev Dr. Parker, Mr. Samuel L. Knapp to Miss Hat- 
tie F. ¥ 

By . Dr. Walker, Mr. 1. Davenport Hayward to Mie 
Mary B. V 


‘one. 

By Rev. Mr. dmunds, Mr. James T. Bowman to Miss 
Susan E. “ 

By Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. George A. Barker to Mies 
Annie T. Gould. 

At Charlestown, Mr. John Hanley to Miss Hanoah 


At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. I. Smith Ho- 
mans, Jr., of New York. to Mirs Martha Simmons 

At Dorchester, . Mr. , Mr. Charles J. Willis, 
of Boston, to Mies Anna Bird. 

At Cambridge. by Mr. Jobnson, Mr. Edward if. 
Snow, of Boston, to Miss Charlotte BE. W ood. 

At Port Norfolk, by Rev. Mr. Holland, Mr. Charles L. 
Gates to Mise Bessie Aurelia ( 4 

At Quincy, by Kev. Mr. Morisom, Mr. Horace B. Bpear 
to Mie« Maria 


Frederick 

At Danvers, by Kev. Mr. Fletoher, Mr. Ruel B Pray to 
Miss Caroline E. Galloup 

At Mancherter, by Kev. Mr. Reding, Mr. William Crafts, 
Jr., to Mise Harriet E. Moree 

At Gloucester, by Kev Mr. Rugg, Mr. James E. Lafkin 
to Miss C) rena Ann #pofferd. 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Joseph Henry 
Colby to Mise R. Farbosh 

At North Andover, Kev. Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Edward 
Shattuck, of Boston. to Miss Sarah Josephine Crosby. 

At Monat Holly, Vt, by Rev. Mr. Archibald. Mr. Kam- 
ue! terson, of Boston, to Mise Jennie A. Parmenter. 





Tn thie city, Mr. Dominieus Werner, 1%). Mre Abipwil 
Shepard, 76: Mise Auntie Burke. 17; Mre Buniee B “ier 
. Mr. Dana Pay, 63, Mr Joun K Maier-, 
40, William Stone, 17 

At Kexbury, Mr. Charlies D. Hendes, 22, Mr. Devid 
Goddard, 

At Dore! 


At Newburyport, Capt. William BE. Buntin. 38 

At Fast Randoiph. Mr Wiillaw BK Linfeld 25 

at . Cn Joun broughtoa, 

At Monson, Mra P’ Bumet-ad. ®) 

At Acushnet, Mre. Mettinh 1 Pierre OF 

At Marston's Mille. Mr Hanrah Mareton, 84 

At Westport. Miss Naocy H Bowl, 9 

At Middieborough, Mrs Mehitable isiy. T2. 

At New Kedford, Mre Elisatetn K. Tutt, 61, 
Charles F Raseetl, 

At W bitimevilie, Mra Maria 8. Tobey, 

At Brinsfield, Mre EKounice Bisir 

Mre Jeresbe Vieid, 8 

At Seatu Vermouth, Mre Lj dia Woed 2 

At South Williametoen, Mr Derid Make, OT 

At Aebby. Mr Jote “4 

At Ashburnham Mre Cetherine *timece 72 

At Hanover, N If. Mive Chartette Hh Leware Lt 

At Khrattieboro’. Vt. Bre. Janette L. Ptevrue. 34 

At New York, Mre Reteree © lurter 

At Keonetonk, Me Me Choris W. Witter & 

At Lawrence, Kansas, Mow Mary Ane Tuts, 21 


(aptaia 
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[Written for The Piag of our Union.| 
TO ONE I LEFT BEHIND. 





BY FANHY FIELDING. 


Are ravelled to the end; 
And lonely must I ever be, 
For none can fill thy place to me. 


Our childhood’s days too soon were o’er, 
Youth glided swiftly by ; 

And we shall meet— 0 nevermore, 
Beneath yon starry sky ; 

Or wander where the little rill 

Comes rippling from the noisy mill. 


‘We spoke those farewell words for aye, 
Which crushed our “ love's young dream."’ 

Though ocean’s waves between us roll, 

‘We still are one in thought and soul. 


From vows of love I turn away 
With heartless seeming smile : 
Look coldly on those gallants gay, 
Who flutter round the while; 
For treasured deep in memory’s cell, 
That last sad word of mine—farewell. 


But often little whispering thoughts 
To me unbidden come, 

That we shall some time meet again 
Beneath yon starry dome: 

When ne’er again by wind or tide 

Shall I be parted from thy side. 





(Written for The Fieg of our Union.} 


THE DOOMED BARONET: 
—orR,— 


JANE MORTIMER’S REVENGE. 
"BY DR ©. L. FENTON. 


Panis is a very pleasant, gay and fascinating 
city. The man who has plenty of cash to spare 
may find abundant opportunities of spending it, 
even though he possess the purse of Fortunatus, 
and let his temperament be what it may, need 
never lack amusement, while he who has but lit- 
tle money to spare, may—when he has once 
learned the way—live more comfortably and en- 
joy more pleasure with a little money than he 
can in any other great city in the world; bat 
with all its attractions, Paris is a very slippery 
place. We speak plainly; we do not allude to 
the temptations which may lead the weak or un- 
wary to slip from the paths of virtue and mor- 
ality; but we mean downright slippery. With 
all its boasted advantages, Paris possesses one of 
the most wretched climates in the world. It is 
the light, airy construction of the better portions 
of the city, and the easy, cheerful, perhaps friv- 
olous character of the better class of the popula- 
tion, the gaiety of the shops, the variety of 
amusements, etc., which constitute its charms, 
otherwise its climate is infinitely worse than that 
of its great rival city, London. The latter city 
is sombre on account of the, often ungainly, sub- 
stantiality of its buildings, and from the dense 
atmosphere created by the coal smoke; but it 
has not the burning heat of Paris in summer, nor 
the chill, damp frosts of Paris in winter, and, 
taking into account the vastly greater number of 
pedestrians that crowd the streets of London, 
compared with those of Pars, London streets 
are certainly more cleanly, or were at least, under 
the Bourbon and Orleans regimes, and it then re- 
quired thes skill and firm tread of a posture- 
master to perambulate the streets of Paris after 
a fall of sleet or gnow in the winter season with- 
out falling half a dozen times in an hour’s walk. 
But why should I complain? It is to the slip- 
periness of the streets of Paris that I am in- 
debted for a wife. Perhaps, but for the lucky 
chance which enabled me to save a lady from 
measuring her length in a puddle of muddy, half- 
melted snow, I should still be in a state of single 
blessedness. 

Everybody knows that Paris is world-famed 
for its medical schools. It is as essential to the 
good fame of a physician that he should be en- 
abled to boast of having finished his studies in 
Paris, as for an artist to spend a few years in 
Rome and Florence ; so, after I had quitted col- 
lege, and received my diploma, commissioning 
me to write myself M. D., and to kill or cure, as 
the case might be, with due authority, it was con- 
sidered by my friends that I could not expend the 
few hundred dollars which came into my posses- 
sion on coming of age to better advantage than 
by passing through a course of ‘instruction at a 
French medical college, and ‘“ walking the hos- 
pitals” of Paris. 

“Tt will be such an opening for you,” said one 
friend. 

“It sounds so well,” said another, “ Doctor 
S——,, graduate of the Esculapian College, of 
Paris!” And nothing loth to a short sojourn in 
the gay city of which Ihad heard and read so 
much, I packed up my carpet bag, and started 
for Europe forthwith. 

I had been domiciled six months in Paris. It 
was winter time—one of those charming morn- 
ings which may be called par eminence Paris’s 
own. Without actually raining, or snowing, or 
freezing, the atmosphere was sufficiently heavy 
to keep down one’s more cheerful feelings far be- 
low zero, and though the fog that might have 
prevailed in London on such a morning was 
lacking, the pavement offered no resting place 
for the soles of my feet, and the ludicrously 
earnest looks of those I met, who were sprawl- 
ing about like shell-shod cats, testified to the 
difficulty of advancing. I wended on my way 
to the hospitals, however, with many internal ex- 
ecrations, until I found myself immediately be- 
hind a lady whose figure displayed peculiar 
grace, and the spirit, demon, if you will, of cari- 
osity, suggested that it would be desirable to 
obtain a view of her face. 

You will meet almost as many foreigners as 
French women in Paris, that is to say, on the 
boul and pri I streets, and so far as 
grace of figure and poetry of motion are concerned, 
the French women yield to none on the face of 
the earth, except the females of the south of 
Spain; but—we presume there are few French 
people among our readers—at all events, as im- 
partial chroniclers, we must write, few of the 
French women are beautiful in feature. They 











are surpassed in that respect by every continental 
nation—far surpassed by their English island 
neighbors, and by the American. You may 
safely presume, if you meet a very beautiful wo- 
man in the boulevards of Paris, that in nine in- 
stances out of ten, she is English or American, 
and if young, under twenty, and classical in her 
style of beauty, that she is American. I pushed 
forward, when suddenly the !ady placed her foot 
upon a more lubncated spot than cemmon, 
slipped, and I do not know precisely what she 
might have broken, Lad I not interposed to save 
her, received her in my arms, broken my watch- 
glass, and lost my heart. 

I thought her the most lovely creature I had 
ever scen—remember, I was but twenty-three 
years old—and as I replaced her on her feet, for 
which courtesy she thanked me in delightful 
English-French, I thought I could do no less 
than offer my escort to her home, as the streets 
were so very slippery. It was accepted. What 
we said to one another on the way can concern 
nobody, and as the lady is now my wife, the dis- 
closure would be particularly impertinent. It is 
sufficient to say that she informed me she was an 
Englishwoman; that she resided at the Hotel 
Montmorenci, and that her guardian, with whom 
she was travelling, was Sir Edward D——. In 
fact he—Sir Edward—had been to Florence, at 
which city she had been finishing her ed 
and they were now on their way to England. 

As I left her at the door of the hotel, she placed 
acard in my hand. It was inscribed “ Miss Em- 
ily Seymour,” and a second card, which she 
also handed to me bore the name of “ Sir Ed- 
ward D——, Baronet, Hoxley Manor, Cumber- 
land.” In pencil beneath the name was written 
“ Montmorenci Hotel, P; 

“ Ah,” I muttered, as I walked away, “an 
orphan, and the ward of a baronet. Wealthy of 
course, perhaps nobly, at all events, aristocrati- 
cally connected.” 

Rather high game for a Yankee medical stu- 
dent to aim at. But when did young love stop 
to calculate chances? Especially when the lover 
was a Yankee. Does not our republicanism ren- 
der us the equals of any aristocracy on earth? 
Aro we not all sovereigns? Did not Miss Pat- 
terson wed the brother of an emperor? A 
parvenu emperor, to be sure; but, then, more 
than one American lady wears a coronet on her 
brow, and graces the saloons of the English and 
French ari y, witha ’s title prefixed 
to her name. Why should not the tables be 
turned? Why should not an American sove- 
reign wed a titled English lady? Perhaps, after 
all, the lady might not be of such lofty lineage. 
At all events she was young and beautiful, and 
at that period youth and beauty were, with me, 
charms paramount to wealth, or all the titles of 
a Spanish donna. 

My profession—I had told her I was a physi- 
cian—gave me the right to call and inquire 
whether she had received any internal injury from 
her fall. Indeed, I fancied she looked as if she 
expected I would call, when she bade me good- 
by. If she had been a French woman, she 
would have said at once, au revoir (till our next 
meeting). But those English are so formal. 

I did call, and the garcon, after I had sent up 
my card, requested me to walk up stairs, telling 
me that, /e sieur Edouard would be glad to see me 
in his rooms. I ascended the stairs and was con- 
ducted to the rooms by the garcon, who left me 
at the door. 

Sir Edward rose, on my entrance, and ex- 
pressed his particular obligations for the service 
Ihad rendered his ward, and requesting me to be 
seated, entered into conversation upon the general 
topics of the day. He did not appear to be 
more than thirty-five years of age, and yet I was 
puzzled to account for the deepened furrows on 
his brow, and the somewhat haggard, careworn 
aspect of a man of his position ; for the evening 
before I had hunted the booksellers’ shops for an 
“ English Baronetage,” and had learned from the 
book that Sir Edward D—— was born in 18—, 
and was just thirty-five years old, and that he had 
succeeded to the title and estates—the latter 
yielding a rent-roll of £12,000 per annum—on 
the death of his elder brother; and I thought a 
young baronet, with twelve thousand pounds a 
year, certainly ought to be free from the troubles 
and anxieties which imprint their mark on the 
visages of less-favored mortals. 

He was, however, a finely-formed man, of com- 
manding presence, and of noble figure, with a 
piercing black eye, which lit up a countenance, 
which might have been justly termed handsome 
but for the haggard, thoughtful, clouded expres- 
sion I have referred to. Afterashort time, Miss 
Emily came into the room, and entered into con- 
versation with us, after having repeated the 
thanks of the previous evening. 

I enjoyed a very pleasant visit; both Sir Ed- 
ward and the young lady appeared to feel great 
interest in America. The former was a member 
of the British parliament, and was then getting 
up a variety of statistical facts relative to the 
United States, and I presume he fancied I could 
be of service tohim. When I rose to depart, he 
expressed a hope that the acquaintance thus 

d would , and I fancied the 
glance of the young lady said the same words. 
I bowed, and said I should be most happy. Sir 
Edward invited me to dine with him on the fol- 
lowing day, and I left, much gratified with my 
visit, and if I had been stricken the day before, I 
was now over head and ears in love with Emily. 

Sir Edward and his ward remained in Paris 
about a month, and when they left for England, 
the baronet expressed a hope that before I re- 
turned to New York I would visit England, and 
make either his town house, or his country seat, 
Hoxley Manor, my home. 

Of course I visited England after this ; indeed, 
I did what otherwise I should not have thought 
of—lI entered into an engagement with a London 
physician to attend a course of study at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital in that city, so that I might 
have ar excuse to prolong my residence in Eng- 
land, ad libitum, of course taking private lodg- 
ings in London. 

Within six weeks after the baronet’s depart- 
ure, I was in London. The House of Commons 
was then in session, and Sir Edward and Miss 
Emily were residing at the town mansion of the 




















former, in St. James Street. Both were glad to 
see me, and notwithstanding the difference in our 
social position, I was soon on terms of intimacy 
with them, and through them with several of the 
nobility and landed gentry, who visited at the 
baronet’s house. 

Sir Edward had taken such a fancy to me that 
he urged me to commence the practice of medi- 
cine in London, promising me his influence, and 
I thought it an excellent opportunity for a young 
beginner, especially as in that case I should re- 
main near Miss Seymour. I will spare my 
readers my love story—such things are common- 
place—it is sufficient to say that Miss Emily was 
& young lady of good family, and though not an 
heiress, in the usual acceptation of the term, 
would become, when she reacned the age of 
twenty-one, the possessor of a snug little fortune 
of £8000, in her own right —$40,000—a very 
pretty help to a young medical student, without 
money, just beginning in the world! We had 
been much together, perfectly understood each 
other, and it was settled that she would become 
of age and my wife on the same day, with her 
guardian’s free consent. 

I will pass over the twelve months that inter- 
vened between our engagement and this happy 
period, merely stating that I had taken lodgings 
in a first-class boarding-house near St. James’s 
Street, in conjunction with a young but already 
rising barrister, with whom I had formed an in- 


and erent himself strongly against what he 
termed my dereliction from the paths of duty, 
and so forth. I confess I was to blame; but,” 
he sighed, “ I was tea years younger, two years 
ago, than Iam now. 

“ However, the alternative he offered me was 
to dismiss the girl, or part company with him. 
His estates were not entailed, and he threatened 
to make a will to deprive me of the property, if 
he could not deprive me of the title, at his death. 
I am not fond of dictation, and I answered him 
in hisown way. We both spoke pretty loud, 


& favor as I feel this to be, at your hands. No 


| person that knows me can for a moment suspect 


and it appears that our conversation was over- | 


heard—” 

“May I inquire,” I asked, “whether your 
feelings towards the girl were interested ?” 

“My pride was,” he replied, “nothing else. 
I was tired of the girl, and would have gladly got 
rid of her; but she forced herself upon me, and 
under the circumstances, I would not be dictated 
to. My brother worked himself into a furious 
passion, took a hasty supper, drank more than he 
was in the habit of doing, and retired to bed 
early. During the night he died of apoplexy.” 

“ His death was very sudden,” I observed. 

“Death from apoplexy always is sudden,” re- 
plied the baronet, looking me steadily in the face. 
“ Of course,” he continued, “I took the neces- 
sary steps for proving his death. He was your 
little friend Emily's guardian ; that charge I took 
upon myself, and in doing this, of course it became 





timate acquaintance, and of whose ch and 
abilities I had formed the highest opinion. 

Sir Edward used frequently to drop in upon us 
either on his way to or return from the House, 
and sit and chat for an hour before he returned 
home, if in the latter case, for he was a bachelor, 
and time often bung heavily on his hands. One 
evening he was announced as usual. A news- 
paper was laying on the table, which he took up 
carelessly, remarking : 

“ Any news to-day, Mr.——* What do they 
say of the debate last night?” 

He glanced hurriedly along the columns, when 
something arrested his gaze. He appeared much 


agitated, rose and went to the window, and read | 


and re-read the paragraph, passing his hand once 
or twice over his brow, as if to assure himself of 
its reality. The next moment he threw down 
the journal, and taking up his hat, wished me a 
hasty farewell—my companion was not at home 
—and said as he was leaving the room: 

“You may not see me again for some time. 
I must be off to the continent immediately.” 

The next moment he had quitted the house. I 
took up the paper to endeavor te discover the 
paragraph which had evidently so di 
him ; the mark of his thumb nail had been vio- 
lently impressed against the following lines, an 
extract from a French journal : 


“The body of the Ba MR on goon gentleman, Mr. 
Davis, who ys mysteriously about a 
month ago, has found by some berssen, 
in the lake of Como. It is supposed that unfor- 
tunate gentleman had been bathing, and had 
ventured beyond his depth. The iy was only 
identified in conseque f his name being on 
some shreds of clothing, — to have been a 
portion of his bathing-dress.”’ 





Of course it was all a mystery tome; but the 
next day I calied upon Miss Seymour. She 
could give me no further information than that 
her guardian had returned home, as she sup- 
posed, from the House, in a state of great mental 
distress, and hurriedly bidding her good-by, had 
said he was going to his banker’s, and thence to 
the continent, immediately, adding that he might 
be absent for some months. 

“It was no business of mine ; but people will 
busy themselves about others, and all day long I 
could not get Sir Edward and his hasty departure 
out of my head. Towards evening further 
thought was put an end to by a short note, which 
disconcerted me fully as much as the newspaper 
paragraph had di ted the baronet. It 
merely said » 





“ Newgate Prison, Tuesday, P. M. 

“My pear‘ Fettow :—Come to me imme- 
diately. Speak a word to no one. 

“ Dp,” 

Istarted immediately for the prison, and was 
admitted into a dark, ili-farnished, but private 
apartment, which the baronet’s rank, and prob- 
ably his purse, had procured for him. Sir Ed- 
ward was seated at a small table, scoring figures 
in the dust which had accumulated upon it, prob- 
ably for months. He started nervously when I 
was announced, but rose to receive me with as 
much cordiality as I had ever seen in his draw- 
ing-room at St. James Street. 

“ Ah, this is kind, B——,” he said. “You 
did not expect to visit me here when we parted 
yesterday ?” 

“Indeed, Sir Edward, I did not,” I replied. 
“ What, in Heaven’s name, can this mean ?” 

“ For what do you suppose I am arrested ?” 

“Tam totally ata hws to conjecture. This is 
not & debtor’ 3 prison.” 

“No, thank God, I am not in debt. 
rested on a charge of murder.” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed. 
what—where—you are joking ?” 

“Not 1; it is no matter for mirth.” 

« But—you are—are—” 

“Innocent, you would say,” said the baronet, 
sternly. ‘‘ Have you a doubt of that?” 

“ 1 Coad 

“ Still,” he inued, “ hing must be 
done, and to enable you to understand the case, 
I must unravel more of my history than I usu- 
ally care to dwell upon. I had rather that you, 
as a friend, would act for me just now than to 
apply to a lawyer. Pray sit down.” 

Perfectly astounded, I took my seat, and the 
baronet, with an unbroken calmness of voice, re- 
lated the following incidents : 

“ You must know that about two years ago, I 
accompanied my brother, Sir William D—, on 
atour through Italy and Switzerland. Wiliam 
was very mach older than I, and consequently 
had got over the follies of youth, and even before 
we left England, some trifling differences arose 
between us. I insisted apon taking my page 
with me—he objected ; but at length gave his 
consent, until he reached Paris, when we quar- 
relled again, for I must tell you my page was a 
female, one Jane Mortimer, and my brother, who 
prided himself on his moral habits, was shocked, 


I am ar- 


“Of whom— 








Pp upon me to get rid ot Jane Mortimer, 
which I was by no means sorry to do. I there- 
fore pensioned her off, after tears and threats and 
protestations on her part too numerous to men- 
tion, with the assistance of an English gentle- 
man, named Davis, who has lately died, who 
promised to take care of her.” 

“Davis,” I exclaimed, my thoughts reverting 
to the newspaper paragraph, “ pray, Sir Edward, 
what caused you to be so much disconcerted 
when you read the account of Mr. Davis's 
death ?” 

“Sir,” exclaimed the baronet, “Tam not ac- 

d to be cross-q d. Pooh! this 
affair has made me nervous. Excuse me—he 
was an old friend, and the news of his death 
startled me a good deal ; but, pray how did you 
discover the paragraph which caused me such 
emotion ?” 

“ You marked it with your nail, Sir Edward,” 
I replied. 

“Did It Strange! But I must tell you. I 
was on the eve of starting for Italy, via Calais, 
in order to be present at poor Davis’s funeral, 
when I was arrested—you will hardly credit it— 
and accused of the murder of my own brother !” 

“ Of Sir William!” I exclaimed. The news 
came upon me like a thunder-stroke. I had al- 
most anticipated hearing that Sir Edward had 
been pected of the r al of his late mis- 
tress, perhaps by violence ; but for what he told 
me, I was quite unprepared. 

“ Ay,” he replied, savagely, ‘and the charge 
has been made by that viper, Jane Mortimer, the 
base, ungrateful creature! Why, I cannot con- 
ceive, nor what she can dream of adducing by 
way of proof. However, we must do something, 
and I have sent for you, because I like that young 
fellow who lives with you, and would have him 
retained in my case. Of course he must have 
an older counsel with him, and I must beg of 
you to see my lawyer and get him to send a re- 
tainer to Henry Brougham. I know of no abler 
man, and your young friend will work admirably 
with him.” 

(Of course this tale has relation to a period 
prior to the elevation of Henry Brougham to the 
bench, and to the peerage under his now well- 
known title of Lord Brougham and Vaux. At 
the period of which I write, he was the most 
eminent counsel at the bar, and was making by 
his profession, at least fifteen thousand pounds 
perannum. It was not his practice to accept re- 
tainers in criminal cases, at this period of his 
career, though like most barristers, it was through 
his skill in defending them that he acquired his 
fame; but in consideration of Sir Edward’s 
rank and position, he accepted the retainer, in his 








case.) 

After some further conversation, I quitte< the 
prison, and early in the morning I called at the 
office of the baronet’s lawyer, who went with me 
to the magistrate who had committed him, and 
obtained a copy of the depositions, which he 
showed me. They were explicit and direct, 
charging Sir Edward with the murder of his 
brother, by poison, at the Hotel de Lisle, Rue 
des Cranbouges, Paris, and were signed by one 
Jane Mortimer. 

I could not, withal, believe the baronet guilty. 
I believed the girl to be actuated by revenge. I 
brought a copy to the jail, and showed it to Sir 
Edward. 

“What think you of it?” I asked, when he 
had read it. 

“Tt is clear and straightforward,” was the re- 
ply, “evidently the work of no novice.” 

I did not remain long with the baronet, and 
from that visit until the day of trial, I saw but 
little of him. He was much engaged with his 
lawyers and counsel. I had no doubt whatever 
of his innocence, for I concluded it was as he had 
intimated, a charge brought forward out of spite 
by his discarded mistress, which would be in- 
stantly disproved when the day of trial came. 
Indeed, I much doubted whether the witness 
would dare to appear against the prisoner, and I 
should here put it on record that Lord (then Mr. 
Henry) Brougham, before he would take the case 
in hand, had an interview with Sir Edward, and 
thus addressed him : 

“Sir Edward D——, I will do whatever I can 
in this matter, and if it be as you suspect, I have 
no doubt whatever of proving the charge to be 
an infamous conspiracy ; but I tell you further, I 
have long given over pleading in criminal courts, 
and if I had the slightest suspicion that this 
wretched woman’s depositions were true, nay, if I 
even imagined—” 

Sir Edward, as I learned from my friend, the 
junior counsel, interrupted the learned barrister, 
by saying, with much apparent emotion : 

“ Enough, my dear sir. I fully believe you, 
and but for my having such confidence in your 
belief in my integrity, I should not have dared 
to apply to you, nor could I have expected such 





me guilty of crime, mach less of sach a crime.” 
The baronet took Mr. Brougham's hand, and 


turned aside his head The junior counsel 


though: ne wept. 
On the evening before the day of the trial, I 
saw Sir Edward for a few moments, and was 


much assured by the calm tone in which he 
spoke, and criticized the points of the case. He 
asked feelingly after Miss Seymour, whom he 
would on no accoant permit to visit him in jail, 
and ssid that, confident as he was of ac quittal, he 
should unly remain to see us married, aud then 
quit England forever, and take up his abode on 
the continent. He shook hands with me at part- 
ing, and particularly requested that I would 
attend the trial. 

The court-room was crowded to excess. 
Many iadies an? gentlemen of rank and station 
obtained seats on the bench, and spectators 
squeezed themselves into every available place. 
The rank and position of the prisoner charged 
with sych 4 shocking crime, in such a singular 
manner, had naturally caused an intense excite- 
ment throughout the country, and even abroad. 

After the usual formalities, Sir Edward was 
placed at the bar. His step was tirm, and his 
whole demeanor betrayed confidence of acquittal. 
The crown counsel commenced his speech with 
professions of grief ut the painful duty on his 
hands, and after an able harangue of two hours’ 
duration, called Jane Mortimer. ‘ 

A very beautiful young woman appeared in the 
witness box, whose charms, though somewh .t 
faded, showed what she must have been in ex- 
treme youth, and what she would be even until 
advanced age. Her evidence did not differ from 
her depositions. So clearly did she tell her story 
that the opposite advocate, with much address, 
abstained from asking her questions, and the in- 
terest in court was intense as she turned to Sir 
Edward, who was leaning with much composure 
against the side of the box, and with sparkling 
eyes, snd finger pointed at the accused, 
exclaimed : 

“ Sir Edward D——, you, who with the false 
oaths and vows you determined to break, even 
while you were uttering them, enticed me from a 
mother’s roof to ruin and ignominy—who caused 
the transportation of my only brother for only 
questionisg your treatment of his sister—who, 
weary of your victim when she had lost the pow- 
er to amuse you, cast me off upon one of your 
libertine associates in payment of a gambling 
debt—who again endeavored to get rid of me by 
more violent means in the streets of Boulo,ue— 
who allowed the pension fear had wrung from 
you to be discontinued, little dreaming that I 
should escape starvation to impeach you here— 
—you, Sir Edward D——, are now before a tri- 
bunal of your own country for murder—for the 
murder of a brother—for a murderyou dare not 
deny. The poison you destroyed him with you 
obtained long before that night—you carried it 
about you concealed in the hollow of a pencil 
case, and on the evening of your last querrel 
with your brother, you drew that pencil from 
your pocket, on pretence of sending a note for 
me; and as he turned his head, you threw the 
poison into his glass. I knew what would be the 
result of Sir William’s discovery of my sex. I 
was watching you. Deny it if you dare.” 

A half-suppressed laugh from Sir Edward fol- 
lowed this speech. It was instantly checked by 
a look from his leading counsel, who inquired 
whether the crown had any other evidence. The 
reply wes in the negative, and Mr. Brougham 

to cross Jane Mortimer. 
She underwent a most searching and rigid in- 
quiry without varying in a single particular, and 
after a fruitless attempt to confuse or disconcert 
her, the acute advocate sat down, and Sir Edward 
was called upon for his defence. 

(The prisoner, in an English court of law, is 
not permitted to plead his own cause, but his 
written defence, well known to be got up under 
the best advice, is read for him by his advocate.) 

Sir Edward D—— handed a manuscript to the 
junior counsel, who read it aloud in a clear, dis- 
tinct tone, throwing emphasis upon all the strong 
poinis. Sir Edward commented on the char- 
acter of the witness, her long-delayed testimony, 
and on every other point that could be brought 
to bear against her, and concluded by an impas- 
sioned appeal to the hearts of those befure whom 
he stood arraigned, much in the style which long 
praciice had shown to be most effectual and 
availing with men, who, with all their differences, 
have been of the same blood and passions in 
every age. 

The defefice produced a decided impression in 
the prisoner's favor, and the judge was about to 
sum up, when the witness, Jane Mortimer, drew 
a sma!! slip of paper from her bosom, on which 
a few pencilled lines appeared, and rushing to 
the witness box, exclaimed, in a scream of rage, 
rather than in a tone of ordinary speech, for the 
bitter sarcasms of the prisoner had not been lost 





on her: 

“ Wil! Sir Edward D——, deny this?” 

The paper was handed to the court, and while 
the venerable judge was looking through it, both 
the counsel turned to the prisoner with looks of 
mortification and anger. Sir Edward D 
lips quivered ; he was deadly pule, and he leaned 
against the bar for support. He had recognized 
the paper ! 

“ You have but half instructed us, Sir Ed- 
ward,” said the leading counsel, in a voice 
which, though low and confidential, was expres- 
sive of the deepest reproach and contempt. 

“3 had cages this—I—I—save—save me, 

sa ed the prisoner. “ My 
fortane i is yours—"” He seemed to have become 
perfect!; paralyzed by the new turn of affairs; 
but he speedily recollected and recovered himself, 
and rising to his full height, he said in a loud 
voice, “ Let me see that paper! Forgery, no 
doubt, well worthy of the producer.” 

The paper was handed to him. He looked 
closely at every word, as if eager to detect and 
prove = forgery, and brought it nearer to his 
eyes to throw a better light upon it. Suddenly 
he made a rapid effort to thrust it inio his 
mouth. Iclasped my hands in agony. The 
act was madoess, and it was useless. A com 
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Had the moment not arrived when, at one 
o’clock, under any circumstances, the court ad- 
journs, while the jadge retires to swallow a glass 
of wine and eat a biscuit, that paper and the act 
of the prisoner mast have proved fatal to him. 
Icould already read his sentence in the eyes of 
the jurymen. 

What had the judge’s adjournment te do with 
his acquittal or condemnation? We shall see. 
Though evidently deeply incensed at being de- 
ceived, the leading counsel was determined to 
do his duty to the prisoner, and perhaps was 
anxious to acquit him for his own fame’s sake. 

While the judge was absent, Mr. Brougham 
called the lawyer’s clerk to him, a whispering 
conversation followed, which was closed by a 
louder,order for the young man to make haste 
back with the letters. The court remained 
crowded. No one stirred but the bench and the 
clerk, who had lost his hat (?). He thought he 
must have placed it in the jury-box, and he en- 
tered and passed slowly through, passing leisure- 
ly eaeh individaal juryman, and only found the 
missing hat at the far end of the box. When he 
had gone—he returned suspiciously soon—I no- 
ticed the jurymen whispering together, and 
glancing from one another towards the prisoner, 
and fancied that the gloomy expression of their 
features brightened. 

The judge re-entered. He summed up the 
case, strongly against the prisoner; especially 
drawing the attention of the jury to the endeavor 
of the prisoner to destroy the strongest evidence 
against him; but concluded by cautioning them 
to give the prisoner the benefit of any doubt that 
might exist in their minds as to his guilt. In 
less than five minutes the foreman of the jury 
rose, and firmly pronounced the words : 

“ Not guilty!’ 

“ Gentlemen, the verdict is yours, not mine,” 
said the judge, in a tone of great astonishment. 

Sir Edward bowed, and on leaving the dock, 
offcred his hand to Mr. Brougham. It was de- 
clined. The counsel took not the slightest notice 
of him. 

I walked home with the baronet, but not a 
word was exchanged on the way. He was, how- 
ever, joyfully received by Emily, who had enter- 
tained no doubt of his innocence. 

Sir Edward declared his intention of going 
down immediately to his country seat, and asked 
me to accompany him. As Emily was going, 
of course I consented. We went in the baro- 
net’s own travelling carriage, with post horses. 
There was no delay on the road, after we had 
started, ten days after the verdict. What had be- 
come of Jane Mortimer, none of us knew—her 
name was never mentioned. 

We had arrived at the last stage of the jour- 
ney, and having stopped at an inn, Emily and I 
had alighted, while the horses were being put to 
the carriage, leaving the baronet in the vehicle. 

When we came forth from the inn, I was sur- 
prised to see the baronet in earnest conversation 
with a slight-built young man, whose face I could 
not sce. Observing us approach, the baronet 
ordered the lad to go away, and upon his seem- 
ing refusal, raised his hand as if to strike him. 

The next moment the report of a pistol was 
heard ; the carriage was filled with smoke. I, 
with one of the hostlers, rushed forward, leaving 
Emily in the passage of the inn. When we 
reached the carriage, the boy had flown, he was 
nowhere to be seen; but the baronet lay dead, 
inside, shot right through the head ! 

I was greatly shocked, Emily fainted away, 
and it was some time before she was able to pro- 
cad onthe journey. Another carriage was ob- 
tained, and in the hired carriage, Emily and I 
proceeded to Hoxley Manor, while the baronet’s 
carriage conveyed his dead body to his ancestral 
ecat. 

The unhappy death of Sir Edward delayed 
our marriage for several months, and when, at 
length, the wedding took place, Emily expressed 
a wish to leave England, where, she said, she 
was continually reminded of the awful scene she 
had witnessed, and of the disgrace to which her 





ADAM CLARKE-The Learned Doctor. 

One fine summer’s morning, a sturdy boy, 
bareheaded and barefooted, was riding a horse | 
off the sands of a bay in the north of Ireland, to 
give him a bath in the bright sea that sparkled 
in the morning’s sunshine. The boy rode brave- 
ly, and stimulated by the leaping waves, urged 
his steed onward ; suddenly he felt that the horse 
was beyond his depth; the current set strong; 
the boy strove to return to land ; the horse seem- 
ed unable to breast the tide ; a great wave broke 
over horse and rider, and seemed to clasp the 
boy in its strong coil, and drag him down, down ; 
there was a struggle, and then a deep, deadly 
calm. The retreating waves bearing their prey, 
were met by the rolling volume of astill mightier 
wave, that bore the boy on its crest, and threw 
him high on the sands. There he lay insensible, 
while the tide continued ebbing; and the horse, 
released from its rider, contrived to swim ashore. 
Brightly the sun shone on the prostrate form of 
the apparently drowned boy. At length its 
warmth penetrated him. A sudden pang darts 
through his heart and thrills all his nerves with 
intense pain, far greater, he always declared, than 
while he was drowning; and at length he open- 
ed his eyes, and his thoughts gradually returned 
to him as he lay helpless; he sees the sun, the 
ocean, the horse—his companion in danger. 
After many efforts and with much suffering, the 
poor lonely child manages to crawl along towards 
his home. He reaches it completely exhausted, 
and for many days feels the bodily effects of this 
remarkable incident; its mental effects remained 
with him for life. He was ever conscious of a 
signal deliverance from the very jaws of death. 
He felt that his life was “given again” to him, 
and it deepened the natural thoughtfulness of his 
character. A special providence seems to have 
mercifully watened over this little Irish boy. 
Future yearsshowed that there was a great work 
for him to do in the world. Adam Clarke, for 
such was the name of the youth, he who after- 
wards became one of the greatest scholars in 
Europe, was one of the long list of illustrious 
dunces! Like Linnwus, the great naturalist, 
Sheridan, the great wit, and Burns, the great 
poet, he was in childhood, “a dull boy.” The 
simple truth was, his faculties were slow of de- 
velopment in proportion to their strength, and 
the childhood of Adam Clarke supplies a valu- 
able lesson to those vain parents, or impatient 
preceptors, who visit as a fault in the child what 
is merely a process of nature. The poor little 
Adam was driven nearly to despair by chastise- 
ment and reproaches ; he began to think that he 
never could learn; strange to say, the passion of 
anger broke the torpor of despair. On one oc- 
casion when he appeared before the school-mas- 
ter, and as usual was unable to repeat his lesson, 
he burst into tears, and said with a piteous voice, 
«I cannot learn it.”” He had now reason to ex- 
pect all the severity of the rod. But the master, 
getting a little moderate, perhaps moved by his 
tears, contented himself by saying, ‘“ Go, sir, and 
take up your grammar. If you do not speedily 
get that lesson, I shall pull your ears as long as 
old Jowler’s (a great dog belonging to the 
premises), and you shall be a beggar till the day 
of your death.” A taunting school fellow mock- 
ed the boy, and called him all sorts of deriding 
names. ‘ What!’’ said Adam to himself, “shall 
I ever be a dunce and the butt of those fellows’ 
insult?” He felt as though something broke 
within him. He snatched up the book, and to 
his great joy, learned the lesson he had been la- 
boring at all day in a few minutes, and afier say- 
ing it, he learned another to the of 
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pest, hearts were opened to him in sympathy ; at | 
the first boarding-hoase he entered they were so 
interested with his conversation that they would | 
take no money for his board and lodgings, and | 
in his journey by coach to Birmingham, his apt | 
replies to a flippant, gay young man, who seem- 
ed inclined to make sport of religion, caused him 
to be invited inside the coach to converse with the 
travellers, and as they said “to do them good,” 
a civility that was followed by his being invited 
to dine with them at Litchfield. At Birmingham 
the relatives of the minister who had first impress- 
ed him in Ireland, were equally kind in helping 
the wayfarer, and it was well they were, for dark 
days were to follow. When Adam Clarke enter- 
ed Bristol, his little stock of money had dwin- 
dled to one shilling and sixpence halfpenny. A 
penny loaf and a halfpenny worth of apples had 
been his dinner for the day. Hungry and tired 
he entered the kitchen of an inn in Broadmead, 
opposite the chapel, and had a supper of bread 
and cheese and water. for which he paid sixpence, 
his bed cost him another sixpence, and of his re- 
maining coppers the chambermaid charged him 
sixpence for taking care of his box. When he 
rose next morning breakfast was out of the ques- 
tion, and he set off up the hill to Kingswood, 
with three halfpence as his whole fortune. As he 
was not expected, his coming was a surprise, as 
the home was full. The head master, who ques- 
tioned the friendless stranger, finding that he was 
a classical scholar already, wanted to know why 
he came there, and advised his going back to 
Bristol until the return of Mr. Wesley from Corn- 
wall. This, in the state of the applicant’s finances, 
was impossible, and he was at length permitted 
to have a room at the table, but the sensitive 
spiritof Adam Clarke was deeply wounded by 
the coldness of those around, and he felt what it 
was to be a stranger in a strange land. But the 
cloud passed away with the return of Mr. Wes- 
ley, who received the young Irishman with kind- 
ness, and sent him on his work as a preacher of 
the gospel. From this time forth, no life could 
possibly be more abundant in labors. Studying, 
travelling and preaching from morning till night, 
his career was one unceasing round of toil, and 
for many years, of privations. That a man thus 
occupied in preaching should find time for carry- 
ing on his studies in various departments of 
knowledge, seems little short of miraculous ; and 
yet so it was, as the wonderful results he has left 
in various works sufficiently attest. In most 
libraries in the world the Commentary on the 
Sacred Scriptures and other works by Adam 
Clarke are to be found. 

When the labors of the study were over, he 
used to amuse himself with his little ones, who 
quickly assembled at his well-known call of 
“Come all about me!’ Then was heard the 
joyous shout, along with the rush to claim the 
first kiss and obtain the best seat upon his knee. 
Sometimes he would dispose of them on his per- 
son, one hanging on each shoulder, one clasping 
his waist, one seated on each foot, and with an 
infant in his arms, he would, thus furnished, be 
the happiest of tho grep. The eports of tho 
evening finished, each alternately knelt at their 
mother’s knee for prayer, and when ready for re- 
pose Mr. Clarke, when not out preaching, inva- 
riably carried them to bed, put, or playfully 
threw them in, and tucked them up for the night. 
But before retiring himself he always visited each 
bed, to see if all was right. To his well-known 
voice, pretty carly in the morning, they would 
start up, unpin each child his own bundle of 
clothes, which almost from infancy it had been 
taught to fold up, and dress with all possible ex- 





his master and the whole school, and from that 
time forth, no one had reason to scold him or to 
laugh at him for his dullness. His mind had 
awoke from its slumber, and from that period it 
was even more aciive and strong than his stal- 
wart outer frame. A burning desire for learning 
took possession of the youth’s mind, and with 
persevering energy, early and late did he labor 
to Re a scholar. And he had his reward—the re- 
ward of a nation’s gratitude. Books were not so 
easy of access ninety years ago, when Adam was 





guardian had been subjected ; for she still believed 
he was innocent of the crime imputed to his 
charge, and that his murder was committed by 
one of those who had, as she believed, conspired 
to wrong and ruin him, and who had been 
baulked of their purpose. It was agreeable, for I 
longed to see my native land again, and to settle 
there. We had made all preparation for our de- 
parture within twelve months of Sir Edward’s 
decease. 

About a week before we set sail, the distant 
relatives to whom Sir Edward’s estates had de- 

ded—the b ge became extinct at his 
decease—set a number of mento work to clear 
away the brushwood which had accumulated 
afer several years’ growth, in a plantation near 
the mansion at Hoxley Manor, which had for- 
mirly been a game preserve. In doing this they 
came across the dead body, greatly decomposed, 
of a human being in man’s apparel, but upon 
examination, the corpse proved to be that of a 
female. A rusty pistol was found near the 
body, which was the counterpart of that with 
which Sir Edward had been shot, which had been 
thrown away by the murderer, and picked up on 
the roadside, 

One of the left ribe of the body was fractured, 
and no doubt existed among those who were ac- 
quainted with the melancholy tale I have told, 
that the murderer of the baronet was Jane Mor- 
timer ; that she had herself taken the revenge 
the laws of her country refused to give her, and 
had then retired to this desolate spot, and there, 
wiih the remaining pistol, taken her own life, 
and found the sleep that knows no waking. 

With respect to the agitation of the baronet on 
hearing of Mr. Davis's death, we imagine that 
this man, whoever he was, had some authority 
over Jane Mortimer—perhaps kept her in dar- 
ance—and hearing of his decease, Sir Edward 
thought of averting the catastrophe which fol- 
lowed ; but the unhappy girl was too quick for 
him, and had already taken measures to ‘ring 
him to justice. 
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Half the failures in life arise from pulling in 
one’s horse as he is leaping. 





a schoolboy, as they are now. He travelled 
many miles to get the sight of a book from which 
he could get information. He was, at one period, 
most anxious to see a celebrated book on astrol- 
ogy, which he was told was in the possession of 
some gipseys. Learning that a wandering party 
of that singular people had pitched their camp 
at a distance of some miles, he sallied forth in 
quest ofthem. After some ingratiating talk, he 
told them what he had come for. The conver- 
sation which followed was highly satisfactory, for 
he found to his great joy that they had at least a 
great part of the book, a sight of which he had 
so long desired. The gipseys were not disposed 
to part with these precious sibylline leaves, but 
gave him full permission to read them on the 
spot, and make whatever extracts he pleased. 
Adam made full proof of his oppoctanty 3 ont 
day by day, so long as the 


Pp ; for, from childhood, he would never 
permit waste of time by dilatory habits, any more 
than cloveniy neglect througl affected attempts 
at Gradually as years rolled on, he 
became very much blessed—not only in his min- 
istrations, but in his family connections. The 
University of Aberdeen conferred honor equally 
on itself and Adam Clarke, when it gave him his 
degree of L.L. D. In 1808 the Senate of King’s 
College created him Doctor of Laws. The royal 
Irish Academy inscribed his name as a member 
in 1821. The Eclectic, Geological, Royal Asiat- 
ic, and Antiquarian Secieties also placed his 
name on their lists of honored members or fel- 
lows. Bishops Bloomfield, Ryder and Marsh 
became his attached friends. There came a 
period in his history when he was required by 
the government of his country to take the super- 
vision of the Record Office, for literary investi- 
gation; and when he was honored with the 
friendship of the Duke of Sussex, the uncle of 
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A TALE OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


The circumstances of the following extraordi- 
nary narrative of an adventare in the Polar Seas 
are ‘certainly within the range of possibility, since 
no putrefaction could take place whilst the bodies 
of the sufferers were in the temperature of a ves- 
sel “ encased in thick ribbed ice.” 

In the spring of 1840, a whaling vessel sailed 
rom the port of London, on a voyage to the 
Polar Seas. Nothing material is said to have 
occurred until their arrival in those solitary re- 

ions, when it became the duty of the crew to 
— lookout on the horizon, in search 
of fi fish. hilst thus occupied, it was fancied by 
one of the seamen, that a sail was discernible as 
far to the northward as the eye could reach; as 
the course of the whaler was toward the sup’ 
vessel, a mast became gradually distinguishable 
amidst the mountain of ice, which appeared in 
that quarter to bound the sea. It was now sam- 
mer, and the afternoon unusually calm, whilst the 
whaler gradually neared the object in view, the 
supposition being that it was a vessel engaged in 
operating on the blubber, in a bay which would 
open to the view on approaching nearer to the 
ice. Arriving, however, at the spot, it became 
clear that the vessel was a wreck embedded in the 
ice, and could only be approached by a bout. 
This havi ing been lowered, the captain and several 
of the seamen landed on the ice, ~ proceeded 
to the vessel, which proved to be a brig. The 
sails were furled, very little appeared on the deck, 
and all the arrangements were those cf a vessel 
laid up for a long period of time. Descending 
to the cabin, the first object that was seen, was a 
large Newfoundlaud dog, coiled on a mat, and 
apparently asleep. On touching the animal it 
was found to be dead, and the body frozen as 
hard as stone. Entering the cabin, was next seen 
a young lady seated at a table, her eyes open, and 
gazing with a mild and steadfast expression on 
the new comers to that solitary spot. She was a 
corpse! and im that apparently resi and re- 
ligious attitude, had been frozen to death. Be- 
side her, was a young man, who it appeared was 
the brother of the lady, and commander of the 
— He, too, was dead, but sitting at the table, 
before him lay a sheet of paper, on which 
pose written the following words: ** Our cook 
has endvavored since yesterday morning to strike 
a light, but in vain; all is now over. At the 
other side of the cabin stood the cook, with a flint 
and a steel in his hand, frozen to a statue, in the 
vain endeavor to procure that fire which alone 
could save him and his companions from the cold 
arms of death.—The superstitious terrors of the 
seamen now hurried the captain away from the 
wreck, the log-book alone being brought away, 
and from this it appeared that the vessel was a 
brig which had belonged to the port of London, 
and had sailed for the Arctic regions more than 
Sourteen years before !—An Old ; 





A “MILITIA TRAININ’” INCIDENT. 


A company was drawn up in a line, and an 
officer began to call the roll. As he proceeded, 
he came to the name of “‘ Ebenezer Mead.” He 
called it—no answer—though the man supposed 
to own it was but a few steps before him in the 
line. ‘ Ebenezer Meud !” exclaimed the officer, 
in a louder voice. Still no answer. 

“ Eben-e-zer !”” was again thundered forth from 
the mouth of the indignant officer, still louder 
than before. There still being no answer, the 
officer stepped a pace or two forward— 

“Is there any Mead here ?’ 

3 aan r Mead” is Mead,” replied one of the men 

“ Rascal !’”” continued the enraged officer, 
“why don’t you answer when your name is 
called? I will call it once more — Ebenezer 
Mead!” 

There was still no answer. 

° , if you don’t answer when I call you 
again, |’ i have you court-martialled !”” 

“Sir,” replied the man,“ my name is Eben, 
and not Ebenezer Mead. Your name, I believe, 
is Peter Reed. Now, would you answer if I 
should call you Petereezer Leed ?' 

It is unnevessary to state that at the next call 
the officer gave Mr. Mead his true baptismal 
name.—New York Picayune. 





LONDON CITY MISSIONS. 


A public meeting was recently held in London 
to promote the interest of the London City Mis- 
sions. As evidence of the miscellaneous char- 
acter of the city population, and of the 
need of increased missionary cffurt, it was 
6tated by one of the spcakers that more than half 
the adult population of London were born in the 
provinces. It contains more Scotch descendants 
than there were in Edinburgh, more Irish than in 
Dublin, 100,000 more Romanists than in Kome, 
and more Jews than in Palestine. There were 
also there no less than 60,000 Germans, 30 000 
French, and 6000 Italians ; » very large hamber 
of Asiatics from all parts of the Enst, and many 
who still worship their idols. —London American. 


Houseturfe’s Department. 
, seisitehietieeSiacatens andes renat 
How to cook a Ham. 

Never put s ham intos kettle of cold water, and be 
equally careful never to place one into boiling water. 


First let the water become lukewarm, and then put the 
ham in. Let it simmer or boil lightly for four or five 











the beloved queen; and the most i lin 
the land, in mind and station, combined to hon- 
or Dr. Clarke. On one occasion the Duke of 
Sussex introduced him to two Indian gentlemen, 
saying, ‘Here is my friend Dr. Adam Clarke, 
who will speak Persic and Arabic with any of 
you.” Dr. Clarke had no superior, and few 
equals as a great biblical and oriental scholar. 
But among ail his literary triamphs and toils, 





that part of the country, he might have been seen 
in their out of the way retreat, with ink-bottle 
and note book, industriously culling all the in- 
formation he wanted. Adam was placed with a 
draper to learn the business, but his heart was 
bent upon books, rather than bales. One day 
his master sent him to measure a piece of cloth 
for a customer. It was a few inches short of the 
required measure, and Adam was directed to 
stretch the cloth so as to make it long enough. 
Adam's conscience refused to let him do what he 
regarded as a dishonest thing, and the dreper 
sent Adam home with a message that he never 
would make a man of business. 

Adam joined the followers of John Wesley, 
and felt himself called to preach the gospel. Af- 
ter a long struggle, the parental assent was giv- 
en, and Adam set out by order of Mr. Wesley, 
to go to Kingswood Wesleyan School, near Bris- 
tol, with one desire strong in his heart, to spend 
and be spent in the service of God. He was poor 
indeed in this world’s goods—a scanty wardrobe, 
a scantier purse, and a little bread and cheese, 
was all he possessed when he set out on the 17th 
of August, 1782, in a vessel bound from London- 
derry to England. He narrowly escaped being 
seized by a press-gang, who let him go thinking 
him an Irish priest. When he reached Liver. 





the publishing of God’s love to man was the 
sum and substance of his life and labors. The 
worthy doctor died suddenly at Bayswater, whith- 
er he had gone to preach on Sunday August 26th, 
1852; having labored fifty years without inter- 
mission, and realizing fully the sublime yet sim- 
ple prayer he set out with in life, “ May I live 
to thee, die to thee, and be with thee to all 
eternity.” 
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WESTMINISTER BRIDGE, LONDON. 
This bridge, now having been five years con- 
structing, will be completed in about two years 
In both an engineering and an artistic sense, it 
will be one of the finest and most magnificent 
bridges in the world. Thomas Page is the chief 
engineer. The bridge is &5 feet wide, and the 
roadway is 60 feet wide. ‘The Pont de C hange 
in Paris, and Schloss Brake in Berlin, are wider, 
though shorter. The middle arch is 120 feet 
span, the extreme arches 95 feet, and the other 
four are of intermediate span. The remarkable 
feature of the structure is, that the atone piers 
are located on cast iron piles, and were put in 





place without the use of coffer-dams. ‘The mid- 
dle parts of the mbs or arches are of wrought-iron. 
The cast-iron parts of them are solid, leaving 
no chance for expansion, therefore the effect of | 
heat must be to spring the arches slightly up- | 
ward. The arches are, in shape, paraliel to an | 
ellipse. The ornamentation is Gothic, and elab- 

orate and beautiful. ‘The cost of the bridge 
and approaches will not fall short of $5,000,000. 


—Commercial 


b five is better than four—then take it out and 
shave the rind off. Rub granulated sugar into the whole 
surface of the bam, so long as it can be made to reveive 
it. Place the ham in # baking-dish with a bottle of cham- 
pagne or prime cider. Baste occasionally with the juice, 
and let it bake an hour inagentle heat. A slice from a 
nicely cured ham thus cooked is enough to animate the 
ribs of death. 

A new Rat-Trap. 

A common meal-bag is spread upon the floor, anda 
handful of meal sprinkled over the inner surface. The 
upper fold of the sack is slightly elevated, to afford an 
easy passage to the “ pests,’ and the mouth of the sack 
is curtai’ed to the size of a span. Toe rate run in, sud, 
thinking themselves secure, remain, while others keep 
coming. When you have sufficient reason to believe your 
sack is full, go slyly to it and place your foot over the 
mouth of the sack, and then de what you p'ease with the 
contents. In this way sixteen and twenty rat« per day 
have been destroy ed. “3 


Sealing- Wax for Fruit Cans. 

Take rosio, eight ounces; gum shellac, two ounres; 
beeswax, one-half ounce ; and if you desire to have it col- 
ored, an ounce and abalf of Fnglish vermilion. Melt 
the rosin and stir im the vermilion.if weed. Then add 
the shellac slowly, aod afterwards the beeswax. This 
will make quite a quantity, and needs only to be melted 
to be ready for use at any time. 





Lemon Pies. 

Beat with yo k of four eggs two tablespoonsfa! of me!t- 
ed batter, four of white sagar, the juice and grated rind 
of two mons. Put ietea rich pasteand bake. Thea 
beat the whites te a froth, adding two tablespoonsful of 
grated sugar Bpresd on the pies when done. Pat them 
im the oven and bake again for three minutes. The above 


| je for two ples. 


Cream Custard. 

Mix a pint of eream with one of milk, five beaten ogra, 
& tablespoon’! of four, amd three of rugar. Adi aye 
meg to the taste, and bake the custard in cups or pie- 
plates in quick even 





* the copyright is seeured according te lew. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have now on band and for mile, the following brid 
lant stories. in bound form, rotly dhustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books ie 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
We etl) wed 
single copies by mail, pest gard, for Meenty cents each, or 
sez coptes, post pard, for ene dollar 


THE DOOMED KING : or, Tas Crown ann rue Swonn 


his romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Can Pp, 
& eounas eben envenedibe combining the stremgves turns 
of fortune and the most startiing pertis aad 4 3 

Written for us by. ....... FRANCIS & DUBIVAGE 


AD por, Tas Waeck on Tue Ispian 
Ocaan This capital story of the land sod sea i+ de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
povelettes, and bas received the compliment of 
pill terme in England. It & elegentiy lustreted, 
and absorbingty chan whe rb te the inet 
page of the story gives us the por- 
tr ‘~ of a London piperbet 7 meen te Te Vie 


Hitten for ue by NANT MURRAY 
E BEGGAR 0. LYONS: « or, Tus Resronarion 
The locale of this nce hes tn ennd 


Spain, at potote familiar to the ‘the coremptiched author, 
who bas but lately returved from Earope, whither be 
has been in the employment of our goverumest This 
thrilling story alove would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no ope whe commences sll. tale 
will willingly lay > bee watil every page har been 

ri : MAJOR F Cc. uv NTER. 


| THECABIN BOY. or, jlezson on wae Wine. This fimous 
passed to 


sea story has 
who loves 
sas 


‘A editioe—end to all 

romance of Ray abe r will afford peculiar 

_The sapione of the plot and the vividness of 

the favorite author 

conta surpassed ‘hiumeelf tua this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associa 

unenuee for us Sree © 06 966 LIEUTENANT MURRAY 





by mi teams * 24 the bay. ——4] Rn 
tee bighly pe ps furn! 


tions ef Chi and babite, a. nat 
a! is Seen ar with novel and 
Written expressly for us by. .8Y vanes coun COBB, Ja. 


THE R ABBEY: or, Tee Givers or Fourst 
stale the olden time. during the 


oe Charles Il., gos » especially S 
the eounty of Kent, were ay of the 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme 
never-failing 1 t and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 

Written for us by............ Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE RED REVENGER 0 or, Tus bate rah ne A Kine 4 4 
Fronipas the e Gulf 
pr ‘ite 


that portrays many rh yf). 

poh gph treo iy conitict was maintained be- 
the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 

wan infested the seas in ite vicinity some three centu- 

ries ago. Written for us by........ NED BUNTLINE. 


THE Mot Tale. Thisisa ih terest 


far" nthe pero of story which it arm 


ph Ang ty him h populart: This 
ven such vast 

tale bas beeu translated inte French, naa pe 
lished in London. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


: or, Dinos tae Bacn- 
and West, uprivalled 

tae, Sg whew erp, 
o t one €: . 

the best selling book we have from ee 

tablichanent, and the one whieh. beer author 

his best. By Prrrereyer try) LIKUTENANT MURKAY. 


JEBRAND: or, Tus oe AND THE CaRpi- 
waL This Sichian ‘story of Sea and Shore is one 
striking interest, and the geste is yy port oy and 
skilfully carried out. The p is the f/th edition of 
this famous tale, the plot aTentch was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most (hn parrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by papal gar gg line. 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE | ROYAL YACHT: a Losas tux Wartoce. A 
tionary Komance of abounding in 

tactaent and adventure. hr. vob has woven some of 
the most startling Heats Bn ye Kevolution 
into this thrilling s 








Ad, which is at- 

tested by its passi 
Written tang ou us 4 *“SYLV ANUS COBB, Jn. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sa or THs 

This story of our  Revolutio str is one of much 
interest, and narrates with vivid an ike effect some 
of the scence of th tog one period. Voore is 
every inch « soldier, is eminently a military ro- 
mance, one would ‘hing: A. At at the tap of the drum. 
Written for us by.. BEN : PEKLEY POOKK. 
REBEL SPY: Priceaglegr tt Meet This 
story of the siege of ee 


tion, gives many deta’ nie of incident and 

pont ag Reser , and is told in a epley and in- 
teresting way. tle one of Dr. Kobinson's 

best tale, and is worthy of Uooper. In this field he 
anes su as an author. 
Written expressly for us by..Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


OF THE BAY: o*, Tas fanen's Bae. 
tale of life on the ocean. phases of 


sea story we have ever issued 


the ocean. 
Lloyd, London. 


yp 3 Peo being the ninth edition—to the 
which it treats, when the Buccaneers 

Cari! Bea. 
Written expressly for us by...... NED BUNTLINE. 
WW MASK: or, Tas Bette or Mapai. 
Se this story is Iaid in the gay 
life scenes of love and adventure 


meates to the 
Ps iurillieg @ nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
uals. Ee br rsies is the most sue- 
if 





ish and French. 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tur Consrinatons or Cura. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Biue Sea. ich in 
adventure and in Cuban evi. a nthnne ed ee 


Written for meng. .B, CLINTON BALRINGTON. 
; or, Tax Sxeners ov tax Coast. 
to be Cobb's caged! and best 


novelette, the cM 
and containing & most intense! erpeh yee bre 

has been compared to og Are 
reached seven editions. It isa rbd 


eee crm, St rh. an 
beater 3 A in yee syne} * ae 


THE 8MUGG 
This is acknow! 
to 


and portrays char- 

acter with It le the moet popular 
sea tale that Spromance ngraham ever wrote, and 

excecded in the poe of ite editions bis famous 

“Da Feather.” hich It alee in 

Written expressly for us by......J. H. INGRAHAM. 

THE VENETIAN BU “tee or, Tas Paorust 

or tue Boumen Warp. scenes is story ed 


laid mainly in Veuice and in the mountain forest oo 
boundary of Rohemia. and depicts incidents of cheng 
nerve and interest. It is just the kind of romance is 
whieh Mr. Cobb excels, aad bas been pronounced su- 
perier meat A hoe Bravo, the scenes 
of whieh are iskl in the 


Written expre-ely for us ey oT LVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE F FOUNDLING: or, Urewiows oF Sr. Awrorme. 
is Romance of the Continent depicts seenes of « thrili- 


unter was rent abroad by the War 
mento toe United States a few sears since on y" ] 
observation among European fortifiestions. and it was 
during this foreign service that the tects of this story 
were obtained In France and Ita! 
Written expressly for us by. on F.C. HUNTER 
THE BRIG. 5 om, Tas Cmup or tua 
ed; x. RAGAEA, lite of the wa 
siveali, in the heart of Sunpy @pain. It ls the 
inating story of gipeey life ever published in thie 
country, and though truthful to life, is yet most start- 
Hog in many of its apters. 
Written expressly fr us by De J. H. RGBINFON. 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Txt Onscar ann rvs 


Patest. This romance of aocient Tyre is one of the 


most popular of Osbb's atortes, aad ® very glow- 
ing pictore of life in that luzurious city. It has been 
pooner engpodt och tus hosed ay heap 


= a Ve eee oe Sane oteteee 
t fowrtrerth edition one keh we 
Home “The proce vee cage OOBB. és. 


THE MAID OF THE RAR Tas Reewis- 
Tors axp Mopematons. A tale of on ‘the Texan Bor- 
der, in its early times. The wild of the Lone 


fromtier story will 
Bttest. Written for us by Da. J M ROBINSON 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or. Tus Roven's Car 
* Fg eaten her gd Beery tan dpi vedi 

t as captive . cal 
7 pirating s nae steny as Cooper's 


- Cart. HENRY P. CHEEVER. 


Weitten <oprentiy for os ty 
Addreas 


SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
MM. BALLOG, Paiiirher, 





Ro. T2j Winter Stemst, Bastce, Mose, 
CW POR BALR AT ALL TILE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A HEART-SHADOW. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 





~~ 





You ask me why the tears 
Are ever in my eyes: 
You ask the secret cause 
Of all the heartfelt sighs 
‘That rise from this sad breast, 
That never knows one hour of rest. 


You ask me why my cheeks 

Are pale and sunken now: 
Why wrinkles dwell upon 

My once smooth, youthful brow— 
Why all my youthfulness has fied, 
And I sigh to rest among the dead. 


I'll tell you, friend, the cause 
Of all this mystery : 
I'll tell you why Iam sad, 
And never cease to sigh : 
Why tears, sad tears, unbidden start— 
My friend, there is a shadow on my heart! 





THB INFINITE. 
Allis of God! Ifhe but wave his hand, 
‘The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud: 
‘Till with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo! he looks back the departing cloud. 


Ange of life and death alike are his; 
ithout his leave they pass no threshold o'er; 
Against tS eee oto angh the dour? 
rs a ? 
Lonarxtiow. 


LOVE. 
The more thou damm’st it up, the more it burns; 
The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage; 
But when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedze 
He th in his pilgri 





MEMORY. 
Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes, 


And fondly broods with miser care; 
Time but the impression makes, 
As streams channels wear.—Burns. 





Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THAT TOOTH: 
—AND— 


HOW I LOST IT. 








BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


¥ wan been suffering with neuralgia—I don’t 
mean the simple toothache, that a little “ pain- 
killer” or laudanum, or hot ashes can cure, 
though that’s bad enough, wearisome enough, 
troublesome enough, goodness knows—but I 
mean neuralgia in its most distressing form, 
caused by a good-for-nothing tooth in the first 
place, but a pain extending into every tooth until 
they all seemed fairly dancing out of my head, a 
horrid pain in my temples—forehead—the top of 
my head—through my jaw into my throat, and 
streaming in a perfect current of pain over my 
shoulder. 

Any person having been as sadly afflicted as 
I, will conceive readily how I acted—how I poured 
all kinds of mixtures upon cotton, which I placed 
in the offending tooth, the first ‘root of the 
evil”’"—how I bathed my jaws, my temples, my 
head, with various liniments that nearly removed 
the skin, and that burned like very fire, without 
alleviating the dreadful pain that nearly crazed 
me in the least. I threw myself upon the bed, 
groaned, walked the floor, wrung my hands and 
cried—then tried the liniments again, notwith- 
standing Aunt Phebe’s protestations that I was 
ruining my complexion, killing my hair, and put- 
ting out my eyes with the horrid stuff. What 
did Ecare for all that? I was wild, I was des- 
perate. I thought one minute I couldn’t certain- 
ly live till the next, and the next minute that I 
should certainly lose my reason before the third. 
I held my head to the fire till my brain seemed 
burning. Then I remembered having heard 
cold water was good, so I deluged my face with 
ice water. Aunt Phebe said I was crazy. I do 
believe I was to all intents and purposes. 

Aunt Phebe suggested horse-radish leaves, and 
applied them steaming hot to my face. Vain 
effort—the pain was not alleviated one whit. 
She suggested a mustard poultice, and this was 
tried with no better effect. 

“ Well, well,” was the consoling suggestion of 
my relative, “ your brother Hal’s gone after the 
doctor, and he’ll pull the horrid thing out for 
you quickly.” 

“So Hal had gone for the doctor?” 

“Yes,” Aunt Phebe said ; “she had not told 
me before, for fear I would object.” 

“Me object!” Ignashed my teeth as I thought 
of it. Woulda man object to life, standing upon 
the gallows with the fatal rope around his neck ? 
The idea was just as preposterous. 

“ And how long before he gets back ?” I asked, 
pacing the floor the while, almost distracted. 

“ Why, you know it’s all of seven miles, and 
the pony’s lame, so she can’t go out of at rot.” 

“O dear—dear, how could I live till he got 
back? Did my aunt suppose having the tooth 
drawn would stop the pain ?” 

“Of course—” 

But minutes seemed like hours. 

pis: dear, couldn’t I try anything else?” 

“ fes.”” 

“A drowning man will catch at a straw,” and 
just so eagerly did I seize the bottle labelled 
“ creosote,” that my aunt put into my hand. 

“Now be keerful, Marget Jane,” she said, by 
way of caution. “ It’s powerful stuff, and burns 
like tire where it touches. Put just the least bit 
on a piece of cotton, and put it in that tooth— 
but law—goodness sakes, child—lord-a-massy— 
ah, lawful sakes—what have you gone and done?” 

Sare enough, what had I gone and done? I 
knew well enough when it was too late. My lips, 
my mouth blistered white as this paper, wherever 
the horrid stuff had touched. But I—well, I'll 
tell you what I did—I arose and jumped around 
the room like mad. I upset the chairs, nearly 
Overturned the table, capsized the coal-backet, 
and played mischief in general. I cried and 








laughed by turns—laughed because I didn’t 
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know what else to do—my poor aunt crying and 
wringing her hands,surely thinking me demented, 
ran after me, prescribing sweet cream and fresh 
butter for my swollen, blistered lips and mouth, 
when she knew as well as I there wasn’t a bit of 
either about the premises. 

“Marget Jane, poor child, do sit down here 
and let me see. O,1 was afraid of that awful 
stuff, but—O massy sakes !”” 

I didn’t try anything more for the neuralgia. 
I first cried, then groaned and writhed, and 
talked nonsense to any amount. I thought sure- 
ly I couldn’t live till the doctor came, our good 


old family physician, who for d 3 


| I began to wish most heartily the dentist was | 


| back again. Then I began to talk to Aunt 
| Phebe about the dentist, 1 couldn't help it. I 
called him a fool, a simpleton, a numbskull. 
What for? Why because I had made such a 
fool of myself before him, because I had set 
my heart upon making a favorable impression 
upon him and had not—because, yes, forsooth, 
because my tooth ached! That was exactly as 
just as Iwas. I had refused to have the offend- 
ing tooth drawn, and yet blamed Dr, Howard 
for not pulling it. My aunt made several frantic 
efforts to arrest my headlong speech, and my ex- 





sake, played dentist when occasion required. 

But all tedious thing’s have an end, and so did 
my waiting. I heard the sound of horse’s hoofs 
coming up the road—I heard a soundof voices and 
a trampling of feet in the entry—the door opened 
and I stood face to face with—not the good old 
physician, who was like a second father to me,and 
ever had been—not my brother, the naughty, 
good-for-nothing rascal—no indeed, but just one 
of the handsomest, most graceful, most unexcep- 
tionably dressed of young men, standing hat in 
hand, with the most polite of bows and most ag- 
gravating of smiles. 

“ This is the young dentist, Dr. Howard, of —, 
my sister Maggie. The old doctor was gone, 
Mag, and I—” 

Of course I understood it all—I saw a mali- 
cious smile upon Hal’s visage. I caught a reflec- 
tion of myself in the mirror. Soiled, torn morn- 
ing-dress, hair not taken from the curl papers— 
but that face beggars all description! One side 
as red as scarlet, the other streaked with tears 
and smut, eyes red and swollen—but that mouth ! 
Let me pass over a further description, and sim- 
ply inform the reader I was “sweet sixteen,” a 
natural born coquette, and this was my introduc- 
tion to Dr. Howard, the beau ideal of all the 
lassies for miles around, upon whose heart I had 
imagined I might p make a violent as- 
sault at a coming party. But ‘“‘ my cake was all 
dough” now. Was there anything ever so pro- 
voking before? I could have cried from very 
vexation—lI forgot all about neuralgia, of course 
I did—do you wonder? What didIdo? Why, 
what any other similarly situated victim would 
probably have done, stammered out a salutation, 
although ready to ery with mortification. 

“ Whew—whew ! creosote!” And the young 
dentist elevated his nose in a particularly dis- 
agreeable manner, while provoking Hal suggested 
that the windows should be raised, and the door 
left open. “ Suffering with the toothache, hem !’”” 

There was something provokingly cool and 
tantalizing in the young man’s look and tone, to 
say nothing of expressi Toothache, com- 
mon toothache! My blood boiled that he 
should imagine that for a common pain in my 
tooth, I would present such an appearance as I 
then exhibited. “No indeed, I hadn’t the 
toothache !”” 

“ Ah—indeed.” 

“‘ No—neuralgia in its worst form.” 

“ A nervous affection ?” 

“ Caused by a slightly decayed tooth,” I said, 
endeavoring to correct his error. 

“Ah, I wished the tooth extracted, did I, or 
had I cured the pain with creosote ?” 

“T had cured the pain.” 

“He was very happy to hear it. Would sug- 
gest that creosote was very injurious to the teeth, 
and rendered the breath offensive. I would 
probably have quite a sore mouth.” (As if I didn’t 
know that.) And taking a case of dental instru- 
ments from his pocket, asked me which the 
offending member was. 

Now, although a moment before, I thought I 
could have the painful thing extracted without 
flinching, now that the pain had so magically 
subsided, and that handsome young dentist stood 
there so provokingly twisting his white perfumed 
handkerchief about the handle of the tooth-key, 
I began to tremble and my heart began to flutter 
like a frightened bird. This having a tooth 
drawn, I had heard it was dreadful—next to be- 
ing killed. And Aunt Phebe had told me vari- 
ous tales of broken jaws, broken teeth that were 
obliged to be taken out piece by piece, of instru- 
ments slipping off the tooth, shocking one’s sys- 
tem worse than having half-a-dozen drawn prop- 
erly, and as these items all recurred to my mind, 
I began to waver in my resolution, and asked 
tremblingly, if teeth didn’t sometimes break. 

“O yes.” 








“ And the jaw—” 

“O, as to that, yes, certainly—but breaking off 
that process termed by some jaw-bone, did but 
very little harm.” 

“ Did he think mine would break ?”’ 

“Very probable.” 

I shut my mouth tightly. 
interposed. 

“Come, Mag.” 

“ Did he think my tooth would ache again if 
it was not drawn?” 

“ He couldn’t say, indeed.” 

What a fool I was making of myself. 

“ What did he think ?” 

“Possibly. But would I have the tooth ex- 
tracted or not?” 

Isaid “no.” I was irritated at his noncha- 
lance, and before he could reply, [left the room 
and locked myself into the kitchen. 

Aunt Phebe came to the door and expostulated. 
Hal came and remonstrated with me—all of no 
avail. As for Dr. Howard, I heard him a few 
moments afterwards pass through the hall, and 
soon the sound of his horse’s hoofs died away 
adown the road. 

Was there ever any one else so foolish? Ihad 
made a perfect simpleton of myself, and I knew 
it. I had made a ridiculous appearance, and my 
actions agreed decidedly with my personelle. I 
knew it all now, and what made it worse still— 
that tooth! It began gradually—the pain—un- 
till thought the miserable thing would jump 
from my head. Then my jaw—then all the teeth 
seemed to join in the exquisitely torturing dance 
—then the pain went into my throat, my temples, 

my head—what could Ido? _I tried all the va- 
rious remedies over again, even to the creosote. 
I cried, I paced the floor, I wrung my hands 
and cried again. 

For perhaps half an hour I kept this up, then 


Brother Hal now 


pressions in regard to the said Dr. Howard—her 
reasons for so doing I soon discovered, to my 
dismay. 

Dr. Howard sat in the window-seat, hid from 
my view by the heavy curtains, and with the 
most provoking of smiles came forward to sym- 
pathize with me and offer his service. ‘‘ Simple- 
ton—numbskull,” as I had termed him—he had 
imagined the provoking tooth would ache again, 
and had remained. He begged my pardon for 
having heard my private opinion in regard to 
himself, he had been an unintentional listener, etc. 

Was there ever such a fix! I just wished the 
earth would open and swallow me up (figurative- 
ly speaking)—but the earth didn’t. 

“ Wouldn’s I have the tooth out?” 

“I was afraid.” 

He seated himself coolly, and began : 

“People have a great horror of having teeth 
extracted,” he said, “they have a fashion—” 

I suppose my face amused him, for he laughed. 

“Just imagine your neck broken, your head 
broken, your jaw broken—indeed your head tak- 
en clean off—and the tooth still in—that is the 
way.” 

His careless, indifferent, tantalizing way pro- 
voked me. I looked at him—how handsome he 
was, what a merry twinkle there was in his eyes, 
how his lips curled—just enough of scorn about 
them—and, I could have cried with vexation. 

Now the upshot of the matter was, Dr. How- 
ard went away without pulling my tooth—his 
cool indifference provoked me, and I told him he 
never should touch the tooth in the world—just 
‘as if he cared anything about it,—and he? why 
he just said : 

“T'll lay a wager with you, Miss Margaret, 
that I’ll pull that tooth for you in less than a 
year.” 

And I told him, from very spite, I was willing. 

“ And the wager will be anything I possess, 
against your fair hand, Miss Margaret.” 

“To the amount of your whole fortune?” I 
asked. 

He said, “‘ yes.” 

Dr. Howard was a rich man, so thinking my- 
self safe, I said, “very well.” 





My acquaintance with Dr. Howard thus be- 
gan, anything but auspiciously—from the mo- 
ment I saw him first I think I disliked him; he 
was handsome, intelligeyg pleasant in conversa- 
tion, of unexceptionable manners, yet the very 
fact that I had disgraced myself, lowered my dig- 
nity in his presence, and gained, as I doubted 
not, his contempt, made me strangely distant in 
my feeling as well as my actions towards him. 

During the winter that followed, we were 
thrown much together in society, and yet our ac- 
quaintance progressed slowly—lI felt as if I nev- 
er could meet him frankly and kindly ; a barrier 
was placed between us, I had placed it there—we 
could never be friends, so forsooth, we must be 
enemies. I looked defiance at Dr. Howard, and 
he returned it, not with scorn, but a perfect non- 
chalance that was more humiliating. I could 
have borne Dr. Howard’s hate, but his indiffer- 
ence I could not endure, so I hated him more 
zealously than ever. 

It might have been the creosote, nay, even the 
“ pain-killer ” or “ horse-radish” that cured my 
neuralgia—yea, verily, it may have been my 
fierce determination not to have the offending 
article extracted, that caused it to slumber for a 
while, and, but for Dr. Howard, I should no 
doubt have forgotten its existence. However, I 
was not long to remain in blissful ignorance of 
the state of its feelings, for one evening, just as I 
had settled myself snugly and cosily in bed, and 
had begun to wander off into the blissful realms 
of dreamland, that tooth began. 

Shall I describe that night, and how it passed ? 
Reader, I’ll have a little mercy, and not inflict a 
description upon you. Enough that when morn- 
ing dawned, I informed brother Hal that he was 
to get out the horse and cutter and take me 
over to Dr. Gray’s (the old family doctor), as I 
was going to be punished no longer. 

“ P’raps you'd like Dr. Howard to—” 

“No, I wouldn’t. I hate Dr. Howard, and—” 

“Do you?” 

I turned, and there stood my tormentor, who 
had entered the room unperceived. 

Dr. Howard’s rich voice asked the question, 
and his beautiful eyes seemed reading my guilty 
conscience all the while. 

“Do you really hate Dr. Howard, Maggie? 
well, it’s all right—but you're suffering with neu- 
ralgia again, I see—here, V'll return good for 
evil, and give you something that will cure the 
pain immediately. There, let me take your 
handkerchief, it is as powerful as ammonia, and 
much pleasanter—it may make you feel a little 
strange at first, but that will go off with the pain.” 

Dr. Howard took a small vial from his pocket, 
and poured a quantity of colorless liquid upon 
the handkerchief, bidding me inhale it—whas 
possessed me to obey him I cannot tell, but I 
did so. : 

Do you laugh, reader? don’t you see how the 
miserable scoundrel gave me chloroform, and 
then extracted that tooth at his pleasure? and 
there—when I came to myself—stood Hal, the 
incorrigible, nearly dying of laughter. and Aunt 
Phebe ejaculating, “O, my!” and I—didn’t I 
nearly boil over with rage and indignation when 
I discovered how I had been imposed upon? 
Didn't I? 

“So that hand is mine,” said my bitter enemy, 
triumphantly. “I've won my wager.” 

“Very meanly won,” I said, spitefully. 

He looked at me reproachfully. 

“Forgive me, Miss Manning,” be said. “ We 





| he mixed his colors. 





have played quits, weareovernow. Let us part 
friends.” 


He held out his hands to me—Hal went to at- 


tend to the horse and cutter, Aunt Phebe had | 


business to attend to in the kitchen, and— 
Well, reader, I am going to become Mrs. How- 
ard the first of May next. 





THE BEST SCHOOL. 


The most prolific school of all has been the 
school of the most difficulty. Some of the ver 
best workmen have had the most indifferent too! 
to work with. But it is not the tools that make 
the workman, but the trained skill and persever- 
ance of the man himself. Indeed it is proverbial 
that the bad workman never yet had a good tool. 
Some one asked Opie by what wonderful process 
“T mix them with m 
brains, sir,” was his reply. It is the same wit 
every workman who would excel. Ferguson 
made marvellous things—such as his wooden 
clock, that accurately d the h by 
means of a common penknife, a tool in every- 
body’s hand; but then everybody is not a Fer- 
guson. An eminent foreign savant once called 
upon Dr. Wollaston, and requested to be shown 
over his laboratories, in which science had been 
enriched by so many important discoveries, when 
the doctor took him into his study, and pointing 
to an old tea-tray on the table, containing a fow 
watch-glasses, test-papers, a small balance, and 
a blowpipe, said,—‘‘ That is all the laboratory 
that I have!” Stothard learnt the art of com- 
bining colors by closely studying butterflies’ 
wings; he would often say that no one knew 
what he owed to these tiny insects. A burnt 
stick and a barn door served Wilkie in lieu of 
pencil and canvass. Bewick first practised draw- 
in 
wi 





on the cottage walls of his native village, 

ich he covered with his sketches in chalk; 
and Benjamin West made his first brushes out of 
a cat’s tail. Ferguson laid himself down in the 
fields at night in a blanket and made a map of 
the heavenly bodies by means of a thread with 
small beads on it stretched between his eye and 
the stars. Franklin first robbed the thunder cloud 
of its lightning, by means of a kite made of two 
cross sticks and a silk handkerchief. Watt made 
his first model of the condensing steam-engine 
out of an old anatomist’s syringe, used to inject 
the arteries previous to dissection. Gifford work- 
ed his first problem in math ics, when a cob- 
bler’s apprentice, upon small scraps of leather 
which he beat smooth for the purpose; whilst 
Rittenhouse, the , first calculated the 
eclipses on his plough-handle. In like manner 
Professor Faraday, Sir Humphrey Davy’s scien- 
tific successor, made his first experiments in 
electricity by the means of an old bottle, while 
he was still a working bookbinder. - And it is a 
curious fact that Faraday was first attracted to 
the study of chemistry by hearing one of Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s lectures on the subject at the 
Royal Institution. A gentleman, who was a mem- 
ber, calling one day at the shop where Faraday 
was employed in binding books, found him por- 
ing over the article, “ Electricity” in an en- 
cyclopedia placed in his hands to bind. The 
gentleman having made inquiries, found he was 
curious about such subjects, and gave him an 
order of admission to the Royal Institution, 
where he attended a course of four lectures de- 
livered by Sir Humphrey. He took notes of 
the lectures, which he showed to the lecturer, who 
acknowledged their scientific accuracy, and was 
surprised when informed of the humble position 
of the reporter. Faraday then expressed his de- 
sire to devote himself to the prosecution of chem- 
ical studies, from which Sir Humphrey at first 
i d to di de him, but the young man 
persisting, he was at length taken into the Roy- 
al Institution as an assistant ; and eventually the 
mantle of the brilliant apothecary’s boy fell up- 
on the worthy shoulders of the equally brilliant 
bookbinder’s apprentice.—Smiles’s “ Self-Help.” 














THE LOVE OF FLOWEBS. 


No man can cultivate too earnestly a hearty 
love for flowers. We may not measure the value 
of them as we measure merchandise, for the in- 
fluence flowing from them is ethereal and intan- 

ible; yet not more necessary is pure sir to a 

ealthy growth and broad development of the 
body, than is a loving communion with these 
“ sweetest thoughts of God,” needful for all true 
upbuilding and expansion of the mind. 
notion that it is a weak feminine thing—a thing 
for women and children—to interest one’s self in 
flowers, is utterly false. One of the most hnman- 
izing, and therefore noblest, things in the world, 
is a devout study of these beautiful works of 

. There are granite peaks lifting themselves, 

bare and bald, with forbidding aspect,which though 
clothed with grandeur, are nevertheless the up- 
loveliest objects in nature. There are other se 8 
which have as much of majesty, yet nestled in 
whose rifts, and climbing up whose sides, many- 
colored flowers unfold their beauty, and by their 
soft hues relieve the sternness of the dull, harsh 
rock. Heis the truest man whose character thus 
combines strength and conciliating tenderness— 
whose principles are firm as mountains, yet at 
the same time are always adorned by the verdure 
of a gentle charity. From no source can man 

ther so many gentle thoughts and unpolluted 
eelings, as from intercourse with flowers, If the 
Infinite is ever turning from the care of circlin, 
worlds to the adornment of the violet, surely it 
cannot be beneath the dignity of man to follow 
his Maker with reverent step, and learn the les- 
sons which he has written for him in the hum- 
blest flower.— W. Hoyt, in Rural New- Yorker. 





A CHINESE EXECUTION. 


y 





Mester's Picnic, 

Ao infirm old gentleman was fownd by a rorue. moan- 

ing sadly ot something lost. “ What's the matter, sir” 
said the ue 





* O, sir, @ villain just stole my gold-laced bat from my 
, and ran away with it 

* Why don't you run afier bim!"’ asked the rogue 

bo Bivss your heart, sir, leant rumatall’ I can hardly 


“ The deuce yeu can't,”’ said the rogue 
your hat’ 
“ Yes, be did, sir ” 
pe ae ae can't run.” 
“Not i.” 
a on eateh him?!" 


No. 

“Theo here for your wig’ And accordingly 
Pulling off that thatch for the head, the fellow went off like 
8 shot, and the old gentleman was left as bald as a coot 


“and he stole 


A story is told of Dick, a darkey in Kentucky, who was 
8§ notorious thief—so vicious in this re-pect, that all the 
thefts to the neighborhood were charged to bim On one 
Occasion Mr. Joues, a oeigh' Of Dick's master, calied 
and said that Dick had stolen alt his (Mr. Joves'*) tur- 
keys. Dick's master could not think so The two, how- 
ever, went into the Seid where Dick was at work, and 
accused him of the theft 

* You stole Mr. Jones's turkeys,” said the master 

“No, I didn’t, massa.’ responded Dick 

The waster persisted 

** Well,” at length said Dick, “1 °ll tell you, massa. I 
didn't ates! dem turkeys; but last night, when I went 
across Mr. Jones's pasture, I saw one of our rails on de 
fence, 80 1 brought home de rail, and. confound it, when 
I come to look, dere was nine turkeys on de rail!’ 


Asingu'ar warning to our fashionable exquisites—eo 
large 8 umber of whom consider « defective promuneia- 
tion of the letter “r"’ the best * pwoof of awistoewatic 
bweeding —bas recently been afforded by an action 
brought agsiast one of the species for libeiting a highly 
respectable medical practitioner residing in « country 
town. WhLiuing to recommend the doctor io question, 
and employing the elegant slang so much in vogue any 
bis 4 said that “Mr. So-and-so was the car 
Co-tor of the place.” Unfortunately, however, his pecu- 
liarly distingue pronunciation of the * r" made the speech 
sound #0 very like ** the quack doctor of the place,” that 
an action for damages was the only course left open to the 
doctor by which to vindicate his professional reputation. 


Nee een nt 


Etiquette requires that in Chinese conversation each 
should compliment the other, and eve: ybody beiongiog to 
him, ion the most laudatory style; and depreciate timeelf, 
with ali pertaining to him, to the lowest possivie point. 
Coed panda is no exaggeration, though not the precise 
words: 


** What is your honorable name?" 

‘“* My insiguiticant appellacion is Wong.”’ 

“ Where is yo vificent ce?” 

‘My contemptible hut is at Suchau.”’ 

‘How many are your illustrious children?” 

“ My vile, worthiess brats are five.’’ 

“ How is the health of your distinguished spouse?" 
“My mean. eod-for-nothing old woman is weli.”’ 


eer eee 


CONUNDRUM. 
Can you tell me why 
A deceittul eye 
Can better descry 
Than you or 1 
Upon how many toes 
A pussy cat gous? 
ANSWER. 
‘The eyes of deceit 
: wp ocgy gst ae mam 
nd 80, I suppose, 
Can best count her toes. 


A Hint to the Soft-Pated.—Men of sense and good 
breeding never exercise their punning propensities on the 
names of friends or acquaintances with whom they con- 
verse. It is the very pinnacle of coutemptible vulgarity. 
Men without sense, and ill-bred withal, when they weet @ 
frieod who has the misfortune to be known by the name 
of Peter Pickle, and greet him with * Ab, Pickie, how are 
you?—what 's the price of pickles to-day ’"’ are probably 
not aware that they are exceedingly small poraioes—and 
are +0 considered by every man who is blessed with even 
the smallest sense of propriety. 


SA NANA AAA 


Quarterly Review, in an able article upon 
navigation, relates the following amusing 
anecdote :—The commander of @ Kursian exploring expe- 
dition, cruising in the Atlantic Ucean, came across « re- 
mete, and, as he thought, heretofore undiscovered island. 

of which he was about to take sion in the name of 
the czar, when lo! he was met by « sharp-built littie sloop 
of some sixty tons, which bailed hiw, to ask him if he 
wished for a puot! It was Connecticut rkipper, who 
had cruised off that way to ‘* seek his fortune.” 


The London 
Atlantic steam 


Lord Townsend's butler, in preparing the cloth fors 
choice festival, was unlucky enough to break a dosen 
china plates, of a rare and beautiful patttn. “ You 
biockhead,’’ cries his lordship, meeting him presently 
after, with avother dozen iu bis hand, ** how did you do 
it?”"—** Upon my soul, my lord, they happeced to fall 
just so,” replied the fellow; aud fostantly dashed them 
also upon the warble hearth into » thousand pieces. 


A wilitary officer, who most cordially detested the hal- 
berds, used as a substitute for flogging to expose delin- 
quents tfpon parade with # large lion Lomb-sheil attached 
to one of their legs. One day, when several meu were un- 
de: the puuishment, a sailor, who by chance bad 
Strulkd near, called out to his companions, “ My eyes, 
shipmates! only just look here—I 'm blowed, if here isn't 
& sodger at anchor.” 

Considerate.—In a village, not a hundred miles from 
Cork, a medical gentleman was one nigut disturbed by 
repeated tappings at bis door; and on getting up founds 
laboring man soliciting bis immediate attendance for his 
wife. “Have you been long here’’’ asked the doctor. 
“ Indeed, { have,” answered Pat. ‘ But why vidn’t you 
ring the night-bell’""—** Och, because | was afraid of dis- 
turbing your honor!”’ 

An epigram should never be extended to eight lines. 
Four lines ought to be the ne plus ultra; if only two, £0 
much the hetter, Here is one uttered by an old gentle- 
man, whose daughter Arabella importuned him 


money : 
a Dear Bell, to gain money, sure silence is best, 
For dumb Belis are fittest to open the chest." 

An Englisu paper publishes the following erudite letter 
from the chief magistrate of a certain corpuration: * Dear 
sur—OUn Monday next, | am to be made a mare, and shall 
be much obliged to you, if so be, as you will send me 
down by the coach, some provisions fitting for the ocea- 
sion, as | am io ax my brother, old mare, and the rest of 
the bentch.”” heh, elie ney LOTR Se 

The king of Naples has had so many troubles lately, 
and has been oppressed with so much business of « most 
moving and distreming ature, that it is not to be won- 
dered at, it he has gone into the country just to enjoy) & 
little Gaeta. s 


The question of the sobriety of a witness being under 
dise ussion, Judge Strong propounded the toilowing ques 
tion :—* Does Biank drivk iiquor habitually!” The an- 
swer was, “Only at camp nieetings and similar festive 

some?) 





I went yesterday to see the decapitation of ten 
rebels who had been caught, and it was believed 
they had come from the north as spies. Making 
them kneel in a row with their hands tied be- 
hind them, the chief executioner motioned to 
his “sub” to commence. It was evident he was 
a novice, for he hacked three times with the first, 
and made two blows with the second. This was 
more than his master could stand ; for just as he 
approached the third poor wretch, he received a 
blow upon the back of his head, which had it 
been with the edge instead of the flat of the sword, 
would certainly have finished him. Under the 
more experienced hand of the chief executioner 
things went on better, each head falling with a 
single blow. He changed his sword twice dur- 
ing the operation. As he cut off the tenth, I ask- 
ed for the sword to look at, which he handed me, 
after wiping it very carefully. It was very long 
and sharp, with a slightcurve intheend. Being 
double-headed and heavy, the weight alone must 
have much to do with the dexterity of the cut. 
The governor of Shanghai was present. At a 
motion of his hand each one lost a head; and 
when it was all over the crowd departed, just #8 
though they had only witnessed some ordinary 
show.—An Englishman in China. 





PRUDENTIAL CONSIDERATION. 


A lady of a distinguished officer died! in one of 
our colonies, just previous to which she express- 
ed a wish to be buried in England, and was, ac- 
cordingly, deposited in a cask of rum, for the 
purpose of transport home, but remained in the 
cellar after the officer's second marriage; the de- 
tention being occasioned by his expectation that 
the duty on spirit imported into England, in 
which the dear departed was preserved, would in 
a few years be either lowered or taken off altogeth- 
er! Strange as this may seem, it is trac.—Lon- 
don Journal. 





“ Does the razor take hold well’ inquired « darkey 
who was shaving s gentleman. *“ Yes,”’ he replied, with 
tears in his eyes; it takes hold first rate, but don't let go 
worth « cent.’ 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE “ 


This long-established and well-known weekly paper, 
after fourteen yrars unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has 





become & ‘household word’ from Maine to Ualifor- 
nis, gladdening the fireside of the ricb and poor, in town 
and country, ail over the wide extent of the United Btates. 
It should k o@sekly visitor to every American home, 


because 

{ar It is just such s paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce into the family circle 

CR It te printed on the finest eatin surfaced paper, 
with new type, and in « neat snd beautiful style 

It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advet 

tisements in its eight super-roya! pages ’ 

G™ Itt is devoted to news, tales, perms, stories of the 
seu, discoveries. misceliany, wit and humor 

It ie carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 

nineteen years of editorial experience in Boston 

3 It contains im its large, wril-filled and deeply- 
interesting pages not one vulgar word or line 

Ge It numbers among ite regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivates 
for afl that is good and beautiful in Lumanity 
¢ is acknowledged that the good infiuenre of sock 

the home circie is almost incalculable 
ts suggesti== pages provoke in the young an im 

it, and add to their stores of knowledge 

EP Ite columns are free from polities and «|| jarring 
topics, ite object being te make home happy 

GW It be for there rearous that it hes tor years been oo 
popular a favorite throughout the country 
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